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WHY WE MAKE YOU THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
We want you to become acquainted with the NEW JUDGE. Since 


9 
Max Eastman’s 
the retirement of Life from the humorous field, Judge now in- 


cludes much of the tradition and many of the features of the old 
humorous Life, and Judge is now America’s biggest humor maga- 
zine value. It combines the best features of both magazines and, 


in addition, is constantly seeking new talent and new, modern 


humor. By joining the Judge Laugh Club now you get the work 

0 of the best humorous writers and artists in America. 
Each Member .Gets Two Years of Judge 
is making America and Amer- 


and 
iea’s great humorists laugh— 4 
and shows them why they Max Eastman’s Enjoyment of Laughter 


laugh. (Retail Price $3.75) 
All For 


FRED ALLEN—My zipper is hopelessly spread from $5.25 
belly-laughs. If all the hyenas in the world were laid 


end to end, you would still get more laughs reading yyy quences 


Enjoyment of Laughter. : 
JUDGE LAUGH CLUB 
RUBE GOLDBERG—J[ will always have it with me i6 Bast 48th Street, New York City 
7 s t 3 
when I work so that I will not stray from the path of oy —— 
honest insanity. send my copy of “Enjoyment of Laughter” pronto! 


P. G. WODEHOUSE—I don’t by nature guffaw. To 
my annoyance, I found myself guffawing. Nor amla 
read-alouder. Yet I clutched people by the lapel and Bhiss 
read them choice bits. The climax came when, with Also send a gift membership, including 2 years of Judge 
tears streaming down my face from one superb pas- and a copy of “Enjoyment of Laughter” to 

sage, I found it to be one of my own. 
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Gentlemen: 

I enjoy your maga- 
zine thoroughly but 
have a fault to find. 

On arriving at the 
end of a page in read 
ing several of your 
articles, I was most 
politely invited to 
turn to page so-and- 
so to continue, but to 
my exasperation found 
the page numbers in- 
geniously hidden in 
the fold of the maga- 
zine instead of at the outer corners where a 
snap of the thumb would immediately guide 
one to his destination. 

There was plenty of room at the outer 
margin to print JUDGE in a very command- 
ing manner, tho I was well aware at the 
time of the name of the magazine I was pur- 
suing—yes, I even read JUDGE in my sober 
moments—but it did take a bit of research 
to follow the numerical sequence of the 
pages. 

Or, is that a feature along with crossword 
puzzles to add a bit of intrigue as well as 
humor to your periodical? 

Perhaps I haven't quite entered into the 
spirit of the thing. 

Very truly yours, 
DELL PRATT, 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 





Dear Mr. Herold: 

I agree with you perfectly on all your ideas 
on radio, expressed in JUDGE, especially about 
Major Bowes. However, I wonder if you 
would mind if I corrected you on one of your 
statements: ‘The Major is, I believe, voted 
the most popular item on the air today.” He 
is voted second most popular item on the air, 
Jack Benny standing first. 

Sincerely yours, 
KATHERINE L. MAGEE, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Dear Editor: 

As business agent for the Tall Story Tellers 
Union, Local No. 49, I am forced to register 
with you our vigorous protest for your use 
of scab liars in O. C. Hulett’s Liars’ Club. 
Obviously the perpetrators of those petty pre- 
varications violated the sanctity of our agree- 
ment with the Amalgamated Duffers of 
America. Provision 97, section A, of our 
contract reads, “In order to forestall any fu- 
ture jurisdictional disputes the work of the 
fabrication industry will be divided as fol- 
lows: Tall Story Tellers Union will handle 
political speeches, movie publicity, used car 
descriptions and official gasoline mileage 
tests; disarmament treaties will be done by 
O. C. Hulett; Amalgamated Duffers get all 
other bad lies.’ 

An honest interpretation of provision 97, 
section A, should make the infraction of that 
by-law as clear as the ownership of a Van 
Sweringen Utility. Now in case you ever 
need more help for your Liars’ Club we want 
you to use our union labor, and to prove 
that we have the right sort of men I'm going 
to quote an experience of our president, Mr. 
Primo Crane, who works down at the hot 
strip mill as a craneman. 

One afternoon I took one of those Massi- 
lon, Ohio, busses to work, same as usual, on 
account of I was on night shift at the mill. 
After ringing in I noticed that half the roof 
had vanished which is unusual, even for a 
steel mill. Primo was the first one I met 
coming off the day shift so I asked him, 
“What the devil came off here last night?” 

“The roof,” was his solemn answer, but of 
course that was not much help, so I ques- 
tioned him further, “How did it all happen?”’ 

“Well,” he said, “a slab of 18-8 cobbeled, 
and the accident occurred when I tried to pull 
it out with my crane.” Now this is no ex- 
planation at all as far as I am concerned, 








LETTERS 


because that sort of 
thing happens every 
day. 18-8 is a grade 
of alloy steel which is 
tougher than the Al- 
catraz social set, so I 
asked for further de- 
tails. 
“The roller tried to 
smooth out this cob- 
by running it 
backwards through the 
mill, but instead of 
getting smoothed out, 
the slab wrapped it- 
self around the 8-ton main roll. That's when 
they told me to hook my crane on the cobbel 
and pull it out. Well, sir, I bridged my crane 


_half the length of the building trying to pull 


out that slab of steel but it was too tough; 
it would only stretch. Then it happened. 
That prin strip of steel with the roll on 
the end behaved exactly like a huge sling 
shot, and catapulted that roll right out 
through the roof.” 

“An hour after the accident occurred we 
got the first report on what happened to the 
flying roll. It tore through the 16th floor 
of the Republic Building in Cleveland and 
landed in Lake Erie, 55 miles from here. 
Republic’s President, poor Mr. Tom Girdler, 
was so excited by the sight of an 8-ton roll 
ripping through his private office that he 
telephoned John L. Lewis, and pleaded with 
the old boy to come around and unionize his 
men. 

At first I didn’t want to believe Primo, but 
when I checked up later in the week with 
friends in Cleveland they told me that the 
city was completely enveloped in a dense fog 
for three days, which was undoubtedly caused 
by the quenching of the white hot strip of 
18-8 that still clung to the roll when it 
plunked into Lake Erie. 

I'm sorry I can’t oblige you with any 
examples of my own tall stories, because I've 
been out of the lying end of the business 
since 1932, when the income tax collectors 
made life so miserable for me. Anyhow, if 
you ever need any more lying done, why let 
me know, and I'll let you have one of our 
union liars. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLIE SCHWARTZ, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Dear Editor: 

During the campaign of 1884 I enjoyed 
the jokes in JUDGE and the anti-Cleveland 
& Hendricks cover cartoons. 

I have been a constant reader, down thru 
the succeeding ages, and in later years have 
looked each month for my JuDGE that I might 
wrestle with the two crosswords. 

I am disappointed at the new format. 

Please restore the old JupGE I liked so 
well. 

Yours truly, 
M. L. WHITNEY, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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Letter from 
The Editors 


We greet more than 200,000 read- 
ers, the largest in JuDGE’s history. 
Many of you have been JUDGE readers 
for years and we are grateful for your 
loyalty. Others have come through 
recent mergers and we shall try to 
make you welcome. We are happy at 
the opportunity to serve such a great 
audience. 

From time immemorial, humor has 
played a most important part in life. 
Classic examples are now obscured by 
the fluff and flubdub called comedy 
on the air, the screen and in the 
comics. But JUDGE seeks its roots in 
the humane humor that carried Lin- 
coln through the greatest test this na- 
tion has borne; that mocked and re- 
formed life on two continents when 
exposed by the wit of a Mark Twain; 
that charmed the country into pros- 
perity with the Yankee wit of a Cool- 
idge. That is real humor. It is the 
makings of the Human Comedy. It 
is the stuff JUDGE seeks in its col- 
umns and drawings. 

To writers and artists, the assign- 
ment is extended to look on life and 
find its shams and hypocrisies, its 
heights and its grandeurs, and to laud 
the one with feeling and good humor, 
and prick the other with wit and sa- 
tire. New talent and old is equally 
welcome. 

This issue presents some innova- 
tions. Because we believe editorials 
written a month ahead lose their 
point, we are putting away the 
monthly editorial page ‘Judge On the 
Bench” for the present. We like in- 
stead the opening feature, ‘Cross 
Currents,” in which we try to report 
the current scene in brief, pointed, 
passages which make up the everyday 
life of the most of us in this broad 
land. 

Judge Junior steps out with a new 
game in “High Hat.” He has found a 
great lore-in the art of “civilized 
drinking,” and is offering prizes for 
little stories he likes that reveal drink- 
ing habits and preferences. 

For the ladies, we bring “High 
Heels,” to tour the shops each month 
and report on all that is new and 
smart and attractive, with a bow to 
the art of making themselves beauti- 
ful. 

With 135,000 subscribers and 
some 85,000 more who buy JUDGE on 
the newsstands each month, our fam- 
ily is growing rapidly. It is a joyous 
opportunity to serve you. We want to 
hear from more of you each month, to 
make sure we are getting out the kind 
of magazine you like. 

—THE Epirors. 











THE CALENDAR 


THEATRE 


George Jean Nathan 


A House in the Country, 4y Melvin 
Levy. Tom Powers, made up as an old man, 
foiled three gangsters but neither he nor 
M. Levy all foil one storehouse. 


Behind Red Lights, 4y Samuel Shipman 
and Beth Brown. Junk about the bawd busi- 
ness. Criticism holds its nose and passes on. 


Boy Meets Girl, by Bella and Samuel 
Spewak. Even the ushers still laugh at it. 
I myself have seen it half a dozen times and 
it’s just as funny each time. 


Brother Rat, 4y John Monks, Jr., and F. P. 
Finklehoffe. Comedy of cadet life at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. It seems pretty dreary 
stuff to me, although a lot of other kids of 
my age appear to find it vastly amusing. 


But For the Grace of God, 4y Leopold 
Atlas. The Theatre Guild took another pratt- 
fall with this feeble cuckooing of Dead End. 
The acting, décor and direction were all 
eminently fifth-rate. 


Dead End, 4y Sidney Kingsley. The Guild 
turned it down when it was originally sub- 
mitted to it, thus making the pratt-fall dou- 
ble. It isn’t any great shakes as drama, but 
it has many theatrically impressive moments, 
and it is infinitely better, with all its faults, 
than three-fourths of the bananas the Guild 
has since accepted for production. 


High Tor, by Maxwell Anderson. A fan- 
tastic combination of Rip Van Winkleism 
and modern crookdom with some lovely 
verbal phrasings but somewhat confused in 
its dramatic treatment. Burgess Meredith 
capital and Peggy Ashcroft effectively at- 
tractive in the leading rdles. 


Howdy, Stranger, by Robert Sloane and 
Louis Pelletier, Jr. They announced that 
Frank Parker was to play the chief rdle. 
Not knowing anything dun radio, I thought 
it was Frank Parker, my barber, so out of 
curiosity I attended. I like my barber better. 


Othello, by William Shakespeare, as if you 
had to be told. But you would have had to 
be told when it came to certain passages of 
Walter Huston’s acting, although he didn’t 
seem to me to be entirely as defective as 
some other folks thought he was. 


Promise, by Henry Bernstein. A rococo little 
number from the French that drove even 
Gilbert Miller, its producer; once he got a 
good earful of it, to Palm Beach. 


Red, Hot and Blue, 4y she Messrs. Lind- 
say, Crouse and Porter. Jimmy Durante and 
Ethel Merman red hot in a somewhat blue 
book, but a show which, by virtue of their 
presence, becomes the stuff of very amusing 
diversion. 


Stage Door, by George S. Kaufman and 
Edna Ferber. A girl is determined to succeed 
on the stage and not succumb to Hollywood 
and the authors are equally determined to let 
their theatrical hokum succumb to Holly- 
wood for a fancy figure. Hollywood is wel- 
come to it. 


The Eternal Road, 4y Franz Werfel. Nor- 
man Bel Geddes and Max Reinhardt combine 
to make spectacularly interesting and beauti- 
ful a dull analogy between the plight of 
present-day Jewry and certain passages in the 
Old Testament. 


The Show Is On, fy she Messrs. Freed- 
man, Duke, et al. A tip-top revue, chock 
full of laughs and pleasingly decorated, that 
offers Beatrice Lillie at her very best and 
Bert Lahr in turn at his best. Safely recom- 
mended to one and all. 


The Wingless Victory, 4y Maxwell An- 
derson. Racial bigotry is the theme. It is a 
feeble play with scattered moments of Ander- 
son's poetic eloquence. Katharine Cornell 
fails to add to her acting reputation as the 
Malay princess brought to the warped New 
England of a hundred and more years ago. 


The Women, 4y Clare Boothe. Miss Wed- 
ekind Boothe takes her sex for a mortal ride 
on the vinegar wagon and turns out an enter- 
taining clinical evening. Unpleasant, to be 
sure, but as true as a stomach-ache. 


Tonight At 8:30, 4) Noel Coward. The 
author and Gertrude Lawrence convert the 
lighter little plays into amiable pastime. 
When the mood turns serious, however, all 
is not so well. But in the main the three bills 
of one-acters provide some happy light enter- 
tainment. 


Tovarich, by Jacques Deval and Robert E. 
Sherwood. A couple of impoverished Russian 
nobles turn servants (Plot No. 162-G) in 
this glossy and droll rewrite. Marta Abba 
and John Halliday could hardly be improved 


upon. 


Victoria Regina, by Laurence Housman. 
Helen Hayes still the town’s top younger 
actress in this quite charming recapitulation 
of episodes in the life of Her Late Majesty. 


Tobacco Road, by Jack Kirkland and 
Erskine Caldwell. An engrossing strip-drama 
of Southern backwoods humanity that is now 
in its fourth year and shows no immediate 
sign of breathing its theatrical last. 


White Horse Inn, by the Messrs. Maller, 
Benatzky and Freedman. Tyrolean spectacle 
that is satisfactory as spectacle but that ex- 
ercises a deficient appeal to organs other 
than the eye. William Gaxton neither spec- 
tacular nor amusing as the chief clown, but 
Kitty Carlisle's larynx delivers the songs 
nicely. 


You Can't Take It With You, 4y Moss 


Hart and George S. Kaufman. A balmy farce 
about a balmy household that combines with 
its humors an agreeable human warmth. 
Henry Travers excellent in the réle of the 
grandpa who went up in the elevator to his 
office thirty-odd years ago, didn’t get out, 
and merrily hasn't done a stroke of work 
since. A few of the jokes are superannuated 
and there are a couple of doses of old hoke, 
- small matter; it's a good show and you'll 
like it. 


MOVIES 


Pare Lorentz 


Captain's Kid. Goo for the afternoon 
trade about a cute kiddie and some bold, bad 
gunmen. 


Career Woman. Fair program picture with 
Michael Whalen and Claire Trevor getting 
in some good digs at things in general. 


Case of the Black Cat. Ricardo Cortez 


tries hard, but nobody could put over this 
routine whodunit. 





Case of the Velvet Claws. Another in the 
seemingly inexhaustible Perry Mason series. 


Warren Williams, as usual, is the sleuth, and 
not half bad. 


Charlie Chan at the Opera. we've al- 
ways had a weakness for Warner Oland and 
Keye Luke in this series, and this one is 
close to being the best of the lot. 


Come Closer, Folks. phoney comedy with 
a department store background limpingly 
acted out by James- Dunne and Marian 
Marsh. A bit actor named Herman Bing 
steals every scene he gets his nose in. 


Daniel Boone. A very good western plus 
fine photography. You grownups will like 
it just as much as the kids. George O’Brien 
and Heather Angel do the right thing by 
Ol’ Dan’l. 


Down the Stretch. The nauseous Rooney 
brat in an equally nauseous picture. 


Everything Is Thunder. World War scena- 
rio no. 397 plus some extra sticky romance. 
Constance Bennett and Douglass Montgomery 


fight the Huns (hiss-hiss!) to a fare-ye-well. 


15 Maiden Lane. Unimportant crook 
stuff about Manhattan’s diamond mart. 


Give Me Your Heart. Poorly written but 
well acted drawing room drama about the 
English. Kay Francis, George Brent, Freida 
Inescourt and Henry Stephenson all turn in 
a good job. 


Girl On the Front Page. Those rough, 
tough Hollywood newspaper reporters are 
in again—with Eddie Lowe as city editor. 
This makes the eighty-fourth time they've 
filmed “The Front Page.” 


God's Country and the Woman. Techni- 
color still looks unreal to us, especially when 
they use it on turkeys like this. 


Go West, Young Man. Mae West takes 
“Personal: Appearance” and turns it into 
os a good deal less funny, if slightly 
irtier. 


Jungle Princess. They've thought up a 
new angle—Tarzan in teddies. Oowoowoo! 


Judge 

















Lady Be Careful. “sailor Beware,” cleaned 
up a bit, but still funny. Lew Ayres, Mary 
Carlisle and Benny Baker get into the swing 
very nicely. 


Lady From Nowhere. An unpretentious 
meller to return the well-publicized Miss 
Astor to her panting public. 


Legion of Terror. Dealing with the activ- 
ities of the nefarious “Black Legion,” this 
could have been a bitter, angry picture. 
Heavy-handed directing, however, turns it 
into the usual gushy channels. Bruce Cabot 
_ Marguerite Churchill hold down the 
leads. 


Luckiest Girl In the World. The old Cin- 


derella hoke in reverse. 


Mad Holiday. Another mystery opus with 
those mysterious orientals, Edmund Lowe, 
Ted Healey and Elissa Landi. 


Make Way for a Lady. An odorous bit 
of sweetness and light with Herbert Marshall 
and Ann Shirley. 


More Than a Secretary. An attempt at 
comedy which falls flatter than flat. 


Stowaway. Shirley Temple twinkles her way 
through a lively and amusing comedy. She 
speaks Chinese, too. 


The Final Hour. Moderately exciting mys- 
tery meller with Ralph Bellamy and Mar- 
guerite Churchill. 


Two-Fisted Gentleman. The old grape- 
fruit about a Park Avenue frill ruining a 
promising pug—James Dunne is the lug, I 
mean pug. 


Straight from the Shoulder. David Holt 
does his best with this picture of domestic 
difficulties, gangsters, father-love and what 
have you. 


Wedding Present. Slightly insane but very 
funny picture concerning a pair of practical- 
joking reporters. Joan Bennett, Cary Grant, 
George Bancroft and Conrad Nagel are the 
people concerned. 


We Who Are About to Die. In which 


Robert Lamson’s tale of condemned row gets 
some pretty rough treatment from Hollywood. 


Wives Never Know. Charlie Ruggles and 
Mary Boland in their typical marital comedy 
style. 


BOOKS 
Ted Shane 


Behind the Spanish Barricades, by John 
Langdon-Davies. Mr. L-D loses his idealistic 
head over the Loyalist cause but keeps his 
facts straight on the naziest of civil wars. 


Catherine de Medici, y Ralph Roeder. 
The complication of 16th century French 
history hanging from the flesh and bones of 
3 Medici. Very swift, highbrow and read- 
able. 


| Was a Probationer, 4y Corinne J. Kern. 
If I see any more medicated movies or read 
any more of the iodoformulated peeps into 
the workings of a great hospital I'll be able 


to perform an appendectomy, take out an 
ingrown kidney. That or become a mental 
case. 
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Of Mice and Men, by John Steinbeck. 
The author of “Tortilla Flat’ and ‘In Dubi- 
ous Battle” whips over a hard, fast one about 
bindle stiffs in the California barley fields. 
A grand tale you can read in an hour with 
an ending you'll never forget. 


Rose Deeprose, by Sheila-Kaye-Smith. 
Sheila plods along novel after novel earnestly 
tearing the veil away from the English coun- 
tryside for you who want your countryside 
and its folk stark and unadorned. 


Street of the Fishing Cat, 4y Jolén Fal- 
des. This took the All Nation $19,000 prize, 
snatching the bacon from our own J. Mc- 
Intyre’s “Steps Going Down,” a really good 
book. It’s a namby pamby wishy washy snip 
of a wispywimp of a book. In other words, it’s 
not even worth the two bucks they want for 
it, let alone the $19,000 someone had to shell 
out. 


The Avon Flows, by George Jean Nathan. 
Shakespeare inserted into Lonsdale’s pants 
by the whimsical critic. It reads well and 
would play well. But would Nathan like it? 


The Charterhouse of Parma, 4y Stendial. 


The greatest adventure novel ever written. 
Ah there, Hervey Allen! 


The Late George Apley, 4y John Mar- 
quand. About the best and most honest novel 
ever published in the Saturday Evening Post 
which used to turn down Conrad, Schnitzler 
and Wolfe. Tells of the smugification of a 
nice Boston boy, born to be a man but wind- 
ing up a Cabotlodge. 











The Sound of Running Feet, 4) jos e- 
phine Lawrence. 25 dollar a weekers and 
small-time executives come in for some sym- 
pathetic mothering but the author, who can 
smell injustices behind a ribbon counter, 
can’t tell what to do about it. 


Women Called Wild, 4) Rosita Forbes. 
Forbsie has tried to do a T. E. Lawrence but 
she lacks that certain something that makes 
adventure adventure and not a self-conscious 
literary dame going Halliburton. 


Mysteries 


The D.A. Calls It Murder. Douglas Sel- 
by, the fightin’ D.A. of Madison City, 
pinchits for Perry Mason, and smells out 
the goldurned murderer in a goldurned 
simply told, average bloodspiller. 


The Door Between, by Ellery Queen. 
Somebody bumps off a lady novelist which 
is the best thing about the proceedings. 
Otherwise the door between Ellery and my- 
self grows thicker every day. 


The Dumb Gods Speak, 4, £. Phillip 
Oppenheim. It's 1947 and Mark Humber. 
stone, the Miracle Man, has found a way to 
disintegrate battleships from a distance. The 
gag’s never to be used except for the holy 
purpose of preventing wars, there’s love, 
spies and war thrown in and when’ll there 
be a gadget to disintegrate E.P.O.’s? 


The Man In the Blue Mask, 4y Anthony 


Morton. A $7500 prize mystery, the mystery 
being how it won the prize. 





RECORDS 


Dave Thompson 


Classical 


Bach: Partita No. 2 In D Minor For Un- 
accompanied Violin played by Nathan Mil- 
stein (Columbia Masterworks Album). A 
likely addition to the constantly growing list 
of important recordings. 


Faure: Sonata in A Major (Opus 13) 
played by Jascha Heifitz, violin, and Emanuel 
Bay, piano (Victor Musical Masterpiece Al- 
bum). Heifitz, generally recognized as the 
leading fiddler of our times, and the always 
adequate Bay, in a recording of great charm. 


Hageman: This Very Vivid Morn and 
Lullaby sung by Helen Jepson, soprano, with 
an orchestra conducted by Alexander Smal- 
lens (Victor Red Seal). Two arias from Act 
II of “Caponsacchi,” an American opera of 
some merit, sung with considerable warmth 
by the fair Miss Jepson. 


Tschaikowsky: Symphony No. 4 in F 
Minor (Opus 36) played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Serge Koussevitsky (Victor Masterpiece 
Album). A clear and vivid new recording 
of this concert favorite by one of our ablest 
interpreters of the works of the romantic 
Russian composer. 


Wagner: Die Meistersinger Overture 
played by Sir Thomas Beecham and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia Mas- 
terworks). An excellent disc in which up- 
to-date recording methods give the classic 
overture a new clarity and depth. 


Best Steppers 


Honeysuckle Rose, etc., by Count Bill 
Basie and his Orchestra (Decca). Frankly 
I haven’t heard these waxings yet, but if 
they sound anything like the way the band 
sounds “in the flesh” they'll be good indeed. 
It is without doubt one of the finest swing 
bands of all time. 


| Never Knew and Crazy Rhythm, 
by Yasha Bunchuk and his Swing Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Brunswick). This disc is 
probably the worst of many crimes perpe- 
trated in the name of swing music. A com- 
pletely puerile and ridiculous effort. A high 
mark in musical insincerity. 


The Goona Goo, by Tommy Dorsey and 
his Orchestra (Victor). Crisp hot orchestral 
work and some wonderful drumming by 
Dave Tough. The Dorsey vocals, as sung 
by Edythe Wright, are a bit mediocre, but 
the band really swings in a sort of nervously 
brilliant manner. 


Slumming On Park Avenue, Smoke 


Dreams, etc., by Red Norvo and his Or- 
chestra (Brunswick). This band can always 
be counted on to give a good accounting of 
itself and Mildred Bailey's vocal choruses 
are, of course, the best. It's reassuring to 
know that there’s a Mildred Bailey for a 
band of this caliber. 
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We know a superintendent of schools, 
and we grilled the following informa- 
tion out of him. 

He makes occasional tours of inspec- 
tion, winding up at a night school for 
negro adults. A year ago, he was called 
upon to congratulate an old negro lady. 
She had enrolled at the start of the course 
with a single, avowed intent: to learn to 
write her name. She had succeeded, the 
course was at an end, and so she left. 

This year our superintendent repeated 
his tour. The old lady had enrolled 
again, they told him with awe. 

“Why?” they had asked her. 

“Ah’s goin’ to learn to write mah 
name,” she said . 

“But you learned. You learned last 
year.” 

“Yas’m. Ah knows it. But now 
her bosom swelled with pride “ 
ah done got married.” 


” 








now 


Like a voice from out of the past comes 
the news that the textile mills of New 
England are once again turning out red 
flannels. We welcome this news as indi- 
cation of the fact that the moral texture 
of the Republic is still sound and able 
to defend itself from shorts, black shorts, 
brown shorts or any other decadent ves- 
tiges of the totalitarian state. Democracy 
in red flannels may not be very petite, 
but at least she’s well protected from 
fascist onslaughts. 


We got in on some underground stuff 
recently. We visited an airport on Long 





Island where a man is crating planes for 
Spain, illegally; he says if we print his 
name we get rubbed out. 

Here’s the dope on crating planes: it’s 
a big job, you have to take the planes 
apart first; it costs two thousand dol- 
lars per. 

So while we were talking a workman 
came in. He grinned broadly and lit a 
cigarette “OK, boss,” he said; ‘‘we got 
that Lockheed all boxed up.” 

The boss’ face fell like a cheese souf- 
flé. He gripped the workman’s shoulder 
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CROSS CURRENTS 


and spoke, in a low, tense voice: ‘What 
did you say? Did you say, ‘Lockheed’?” 
“Sure . . . that white Lockheed. All 
wrapped up an’ ready to go.” 
The boss fell back in his chair, beating 
the flat of his hand rhythmically against 


his forehead. “The Lockheed!” he 
moaned. “A private plane. Crated! 
Ohmygod!”’ 


The workman withdrew, as a bullet 
withdraws from a gun. 

But the boss was staring heavenward, 
transfixed. An idea had hit him. While 
we watched, stupefied, he snatched the 
phone from its cradle and demanded 
long distance. He asked for a hotel in 
California. 

Briskly the call went through. ‘Hello! 
Hello, Mr. Smith?” The boss relaxed and 
started talking. “Mr. Smith, this is the 
airport—Long Island. Look, I was won- 
dering . . . maybe, would you want us 
to crate your plane, maybe?” 

The phone muttered. 

“Yes? Oh, no, Mr. Smith. Oh no, of 
course not. I just thought you might. 
What? Well, I just thought . . . OK! 
Ok, Mr. Smith. Yes, Mr. Smith. She'll 
be all ready when you get back.” 

The boss hung up. He looked heaven- 
ward again, but his eyes were moist and 
injured. “He doesn’t want her crated,” 
he said slowly, in a voice pregnant with 
reproach. 

We didn’t find out what it costs to 
uncrate planes. 


That science never ceases its wonders to 
perform is verified in the announcement 
made by Peter Schultz of Buffalo that 
his perpetual motion machine is just 
about perfected. According to Mr. 
Schultz, he has it down to a point now 
where it can run for several consecutive 
hours without stopping. 


It is a matter of historical record that 
Shakespeare once ate a beetle, on a bet. 


America’s bad men have sadly deterior- 
ated since the days when rustlers rode 
the range swiping longhorns, with a 
manila muffler the penalty for their first 
tactical mistake. Times have changed. 
The New Jersey Bee Keepers Association 
has discovered that thousands of their 
charges wander from home and never 
return. While they don’t say outright 
that this is the work of a gang of bee- 
rustlers, the inference is pretty plain. In 






any event, they propose tattooing their 
bees as a remedy. If we were a bee we'd 
feel mighty, mighty queer buzzing 
around with a Lazy Bar X tattooed on 
our ham. 


The comfortablest job in the world is 
the volunteer's. He has an almost divine 
sense of power. We were a volunteer 
usher at a play once, and we felt this. An 
old gentleman, purpling, bawled us out; 
we smiled down on him benevolently, 
conscious that we could reach out at will 
and tweak his swollen nose. We couldn't 
be fired; we had nothing to lose; he was 





in our power, and we forbore. It was 
wonderful. 

We mention these facts to shed light 
on the following curious circumstances, 
concerning a volunteer fire department. 
A man who lives in a Connecticut village 
went sleepily down to fix the furnace, 
one icy morning this winter. He opened 
the cellar door and his eyes popped; 
flames licked wildly up the wooden 
walls. 

He tore upstairs, yanked his wife and 
baby out of bed and out of the house. 
Lest they freeze in the snow, he hurried 
them down the block to a friend’s; then 
back he ran. 

Another quick look at the cellar 
showed the fire still raging, so our man 
phoned the fire department—the volun- 
teer fire department. “We'll be there be- 
fore you hang up,” a voice assured him. 

He started moving out valuables, 
working feverishly; the furnace room 
was a mass of flames and he didn’t dare 
open the door again. But after five min- 
utes or so of this, a curious thought 
struck him: contrary to all experience, 
this fire wasn’t raising any ake 

Timid as a mouse, our man opened 
the cellar door. Nothing happened, and 
he saw the flames still about the same. 
He walked down the stairs a ways. Right 
then he saw: the furnace door gaped 
open; he had been watching the furnace 
fire, reflected on the wall. 

Our man felt like a chronic idiot, and 





he sat down to think it out. But his wits 
cleared and he realized the fire engines 
still hadn’t come. He hastened to phone. 
The same voice answered, and when 
he explained it chuckled calmly. “Heck, 
that’s OK,” it said; “we couldn’t get 
enough of the boys together anyhow.” 


We are not in a position to explain why 
this friend of ours lives in Little Rock, 
Ark., but he does and he witnessed the 
following scene in a general merchandise 
store there. 

A woman in a faded blue cotton dress 
shuffled in; her face was tired, and she 
seemed just interested enough to move 
to the counter and stand there. 

The clerk bounced cheerily. “Yes 
m’am!” 

The woman opened her eyes an eighth 
of an inch and viewed him. “Ah want uh 
pai’ah uh drawuhs,” she said. 

“Yes m’am! Long drawers or short 
drawers?” 

The woman knocked a fly off her nose 
and her arm flopped back to her side. 


“Don’ make no diffrunce,” she said. 

The clerk lost his bounce. “Winter 
drawers then, or summer, m’am?” 

“Don’ make no diffrunce.” 

The clerk placed the flat of his hands 
on the counter, leaned forward, and his 
eyes grew beady. “‘M’am,” he said, ‘do 
you want women’s drawers or men’s?” 

The woman scratched her shoulder 
blade. ““Don’ make no diffrunce,” she 
dragged out, “‘hit’s fo’ uh cawpse.” 


Just as we thought everything was fine 
along comes a bacteriologist at Washing- 
ton State College with the announcement 
that the reason for the great number of 
colds among students on Monday was 
the great amount of kissing on Sunday. 
Well, Pullman’s a pretty small town, 
doc, and there’s not much to do even on 
weekdays. 


You can’t argue with facts. Salaries are 
up, night club waiters have lost that far- 
away, wistful look, and elevators are 
crowded again, but it’s a fallacy to as- 


“For the last time, Murphy—stop rescuing those clothing 
dummies and help put out the fire!” 


sume prosperity has swept the country. 
Yes, it’s back, but it hasn’t absolutely 
swept. What we're getting at, it’s missed 
a spot here and there. We never did 
bother to sit down and realize this com- 
pletely until this morning. This morning 
we heard about a business firm no further 
away than Bridgeport. This firm, we 
heard, deals in radios and is still trying 
to collect a small rental fee on a radio 
loaned out to a Republican Club to get 
the Hoover-Smith election returns. 


Upon seeing an advertisement in the 
Public Notices column of the Herald 
Tribune, we were intrigued to the extent 
of getting in touch with Miss Ulric Kay, 
who may be described in her own terms 
as an “experienced, sympathetic listen. 
er. 

Miss Kay lives in a small, nicely fur- 
nished apartment in the east sixties. She’s 
a tall, auburn-haired, handsome wom- 
an about thirty-five years old, with a soft 
voice and a sympathetic manner. She's 
a Vassar product, where she majored in 
psychology and turned, after graduation, 
to social work. She got started being a 
sympathetic listener by way of her broth- 
er, who is a physician. He discovered 
that a great number of people were con- 
sulting him, not because of ill health, but 
because they felt they needed someone 
to talk to. Miss Kay, seeking an outlet 
for her talents, suggested that he shoot 
the non-organic cases up to her. 

She soon found that New York was 
indeed a city of lonely souls. People, 
baffled by an illogical civilization, find 
themselves confronted with problems of 
adaptation, usually sexual, sometimes 
economic. A great many of Miss Kay's 
clients are middle-aged, middle-class 
women with an urge. These, lacking a 
capacity for mysticism, turn to Miss Kay, 
at three dollars an hour. Their problems 
are seldom-of any importance to society 
nor to themselves, but Miss Kay listens 
dutifully. 

Not all Miss Kay’s work is as hum- 
drum as this, however. While we were 
there, the phone (which rang about 
every two minutes) presented a gentle- 
man with a real problem. He asked if 
Miss Kay would undertake to write a 
series of letters of reconciliation. Miss 
Kay made an appointment, apparently 
willing to do a John Alden. We must 
admit there’s nothing of the pseudo- 
psychiatrist about Miss Kay. No word 
response tests, no crystal balls, no soul- 
plumbing. Her reading, a glimpse at her 
bookcases told us, was varied, perhaps 
rambling. ‘“The Handbook of Marxism” 
was flanked by “To Make My Bread,” 
“The Science of Love,” and the ‘Social 
Worker’s Register.” To us, Miss Kay's 
salon appeared as a quiet haven where 
harassed characters might seek surcease 
from a troubled world. She refuses to 
discuss case-histories and emphasized the 
point that her clients remain anonymous 
even to her. “That helps them loosen 
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up,” she said. We asked her if she 
thought she could make us loosen up, 
laying bare the black abysses of our soul. 
She remarked rather pointedly that she 
was not a psychiatrist. We made our 
adieus and left clear on only one point, 
that Miss Kay is a person who listens to 
people for money. 


Our staff psychiatrist in charge of head- 
line writers reports this case from the 
Akron (O.) Times-Press: “Pilikia Over 
Hoomalimali Lei Business—Takes Mele 
Kalimikimaka Out Of Hawaii.’ 


You and you and you are the victims of 
an age of standardization. You eat the 
same breakfast food, wear the same 
clothes, listen to the same radio programs 
as your neighbor. You name your off- 
spring George or William or Homer. 
Not so Mrs. Emsy Jackson, of Paul’s 
Valley, Oklahoma. A short time ago, in- 
dividualist Jackson bore her third child 
and named it Appendicitis. The first two 
children are named Tonsilitis and Men- 
engitis. Mrs. Jackson’s baptismal rebel- 
lion intrigues us. Looking a few years 
into the picture we can see a young cou- 
ple strolling under the elms. We can 
almost hear the young swain, swallowing 
hard, say “Appendicitis Jackson? My, 
that’s a purty name!” 


There’s something touching in the 
simple faith of a young man who ap- 
proached the Red Cross official at the 
Memphis Auditorium during the flood 
and asked for a private room. The ofh- 
cial, aghast at the idea of a flood refugee 
wanting a en room, lapsed into what 
he fondly believed was heavy sarcasm. 
“Certainly! Certainly!” he assured the 
unsuspecting youth, “wait until the bell- 
hop comes back to the desk and I'll have 
him show you the bridal suite.” 
The young man grinned happily. 
“Thanks, mister,” he said, unfolding 
a marriage certificate dated the day be- 
fore, “‘but how did you know?” 
Overwhelmed, the Red Cross man cut 
through several yards of red tape and 
had a small office fixed up for the bride 
and groom. The happy couple, duly 
grateful, retired immediately under the 
banner of the Red Cross, which, we un- 
derstand, assures protection from hostile 
aircraft, big berthas and house detec. 
tives. 


In Manhattan this winter, the more-or- 
less justly celebrated Elsa Maxwell con- 
ducted one of her famous society parties, 
this one having a farmyard motif. There 
were mechanical cows that exuded cham- 
pagne instead of milk, debutantes in 
gingham exuding nuit de noél, and mem- 
bers of the Racquet Club arrayed in what 
they fondly believed to be 4 la mode for 
the American peasantry. This usually 
consisted of a straw sun hat, chin whisk- 
ers and blue Boss-of-the-Road overalls. 
These exuded what they believed to be 
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‘Emerson has an uncanny knack at fitting shoes.” 


prairie dialect, like, ““Haow’s crops, Si?”’, 
Pert’ fair, Lem.” Anyway, the piéce de 
resistance was a genuine hog caller from 
Chardon, Ohio, clad in his native cos- 
tume, whatever that might be. After do- 
ing his hog calling, to the edification of 
New York’s beauty and gentry, report- 
ers asked for his impressions of the as- 
semblage. ‘“They certainly were a funny 
lot,” the hog caller remarked, with what 
we think was commendable restraint. 


The City of Newark has, for the past 
few months, been conducting a school 
for jurors. Latest reports have it that the 
school is not only flourishing but num- 
bers 150 eager women among its pupils. 
Jury duty opens up new vistas of adven- 
ture to the tired hausfrau. Bored with 
bridge, they can now spend their after- 
noons at the more salacious seduction 
trials and, what is even better, be re- 
munerated for their valuable time. 


Re sit-down strikers: We were no little 
amused upon reading in newspapers 
published in the strike zone advertise- 
ments which read: “ if you’re going 
to sit down long, get two pairs of pants.” 









Occasionally we get pretty close to inge- 
nuity ourselves or see somebody else who 
is having a rare flash, and somehow life 
after that seems better. With just such a 
feeling of mild exhilaration we contin- 
ued our motoring trip through the Con- 
necticut countryside the other afternoon 
after a short delay in our journey caused 
by a slight detour. 

Two men were working in the middle 
of the highway at what was the town of 
Woodmont, we are quite sure, and they 
were entirely oblivious to the passing 
traffic in that manner peculiar to all who 
engage in occupations involving man- 
hole covers. 

Craning our necks a bit we were pleas- 
antly amazed. The men were tugging and 
straining to stretch an old bicycle tire 
around the edge of their manhole cover, 
and even as we gazed the tire slipped 
neatly into position, not unlike a rubber 
edging on a fruit jar top. Well, that’s all 
there was to it. The men got the cover 
back into place and straightened up. 

We noticed all the manhole covers 
along the road and sure enough, each 
had its rubber edge. The people along 
the highway had probably got good and 








sick of cars whizzing over those manhole 
covers clackety-clack all day and the best 
part of the night and were out to - 
the nuisance if it unseated every bicycle 
rider in town. 

Considerable horn-tooting at the next 
gas station finally aroused the attendant 
who came out of his hutch long enough 
to confirm the theory for us. 

“Yeah,” he said, “people ’round here 
pretty fed up on noisy tourists.” After 
that we didn’t toot the horn any more. 


The most refreshing news in many a 
moon comes from Memphis, Tenn. John 
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Galella, a lawyer, left his office for a mo- 
ment during a conference with a client. 
When he returned, with papers to sign, he 
found the client pounding himself on the 
head with a lead paperweight. The client 
saw Galella an nocked him down; 
then he tried to brain him with a chair. 
Attorney Galella went to the hospital. 


We know a New Englander. He comes 
¢rom Boston, the Hub of the Universe. 
People who have never been in Boston 
will take this matter lightly; but such peo- 
ple had better watch out. A 
Knowing a New Englander is no 








laughing matter. This one of ours pro- 
nounces “‘car,”’ to rhyme with ‘‘ma,” and 
says “‘lawr,” for “law.” He has a set of 
ethics according to which everything on 
earth is either Good, or Bad. American 
food, he says, is Good; but this turns out 
not to include Southern food or Western. 
He is certain that the Chinese put rats’ 
tails in everything they cook, and he su- 
spects Italians of the same vice; the 
French and the Spaniards don’t use rats, 
but they are Bad; all this makes eating at 
restaurants with him difficult. 

He has a time with his car, too. If he 
finds that the oil hasn’t been changed for 








“It’s all right! I'm just minding him for a friend!” 
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“Wow! And I was just about to go on relief!” 


1005 miles, he turns right around and 
drives slowly and carefully to the garage, 
his ear cocked for a burnt-out bearing. It 
takes him minutes to start the car in cold 
weather, because, he says, if you use the 
choke it carbonizes the motor (Carbon. 
izing the motor is bad). However cold 
weather never bothers him long, because 
after the first snow he puts the car in cold 
storage. He learned this precaution in 
Boston, which you can understand, be- 
cause after the first snow in Boston the 
whole town goes in dead storage and the 
streets stay till spring, bleak, cold, and 
impassable, like the leading citizens. 

Of course our New Englander acts 
strange because, like a captive panda, he 
is out of his habitat. If he'd stayed in 
Boston, he’d have entered his father’s 
law firm; he’d have married his second 
cousin, and he’d have bought a rickety 
wooden house with background, in 
Brookline, in a plot of birches. One of 
his sons would be preparing at Milton, 
the other would be playing football, in a 
well-bred way, at Harvard. His daugh- 
ter would be a tall, raw, horsy girl, sim- 
pering at you, man-to-man, over the lem- 
onade at her debut. He himself would sit 
by a small fire, with his silent wife, 
wearily watching his ancestors’ portraits, 
in the geometrical center of the Hub of 
the Universe. 

We set forth these facts about New 
England because we want you to believe 
the following story which is absolutely, 
positively true: our New Englander went 
home to visit recently and found his par- 
ents arguing. Arguing about an incident 
that had happened some months before. 
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Without being too forward, he asked 
what the trouble was. Well, they said, a 
motorist had came to the house Christ- 
mas night, to ask the road; as he left he 
called over his shoulder, ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas!”’ Mother claimed the motorist was 
drunk; father said he was merely imperti- 
nent; our man still can’t decide. 


We Americans seem to have a leaning 
for attempting to make rather fine social 
distinctions inside a framework which 
makes a great fetish of democracy. Per- 
haps the reason for this is that far back in 
our subconscious we retain certain mental 
vestiges of feudalism. Typical of this na- 
tional trait was an official announcement 
by Police Chief Woodruff of Tampa, 
Florida, that he would send patrol cars 
on request to pick up and take home 
those who had drunk too much to drive 
their own cars safely. This offer, how- 
ever, applies only to “respectable per- 
sons. 


From the sheltered precincts of Cam- 
bridge a loyal son saul us this bit of in- 
tercollegiate venom. “Upon being dis- 
missed from Harvard, a young man trans- 
ferred to Yale, thereby raising the intel- 
lectual level at both places.” If this sort 
of thing keeps up, they'll have to call it 
the Poison Ivy League. 


In New York City an autograph dealer 
complimented himself on his shrewd- 
ness when he beat down a $10 price for 
a Lincoln letter to $7.50, for he knew 


that ordinarily genuine Lincoln letters 
don’t sell for less than $150. However, 


he didn’t feel so shrewd when he learned 
the police had arrested the seller on 
charges of forgery. 


According to the law of the sovereign 
state of Minnesota, a frog is a fur bear- 
ing animal. 


Visitors to the County Clerk’s office in 
Butler County, Pennsylvania, were no 
little — to see this sign stuck up 
in the office . . . “Marriage Licenses Here. 
Fight Tickets For Sale. To the inevitable 
shocked questioners, the Clerk blandly 
explained that there happened to be a 
boxing bout that night and that no com- 
ment on the institution of matrimony 
was intended. 


Mr. Virgil Mazza, confessed labor spy, 
told the Senate Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee how to become a member of his 
profession. Mr. Mazza’s recipe is simple. 
All you have to do is let your hair grow 
long and ‘“‘ruffle it up’—and carry a 
pocket full of Communist literature. Mr. 
Mazza adds that it’s a great career and 
you meet a lot of interesting people. 


We feel a certain understanding sym- 
pathy for Mr. Roy Post. Mr. Post re- 
ported to the New York police that 
someone had stolen eleven hundred dol- 
lars worth of equipment from his car. 
When police she him the nature of 
the stolen equipment, he embarrassingly 
replied that it was crime-detecting para- 
phernalia—fingerprint line-counters, 
helixometers for studying gun barrels, 
and stuff like that. ' 
































“My frie-e-ends ... 


WHY | 


I HAVE LOOKED into Communism 
and it probably is a good idea if you 
once could get it going. The only thing 
I can see against it so far is that you 
can't have it without having Commu. 
nists. Worse than that—without being 
one yourself. 

When an ordinary man has been in 
your presence for a few minutes, or for 
that matter when you meet him in the 
elevator, you can’t tell unless the subject 
comes up whether he is a Republican or 
a Democrat or what. But if he is a 
Communist this fact is evident after the 
first ten seconds, or just long enough for 
him to ask some darned question which 
you can’t answer. 


I was talking with a Communist in 
the course of business the other day and 
when we had finished we talked of other 
matters. We got along fine until I 
paused, which was a mistake. For no 
reason on earth, he asked me if I enjoyed 
reading James Joyce. I said no, I didn’t 
care anything for Joyce. 

“But why?” he demanded. “Can you 
give me a good reason?” 

I said I didn’t care for him just be- 
cause I didn’t care for him. I asked him 
if he could explain why he didn’t like 
spinach. 

“Never mind, never mind,” he said 
impatiently. He hitched his chair closer 
and sat on the edge of it (If they could 
make chairs without edges, there would- 
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AM A CAPITALIST 


n't be any Communists). He stuck out 
his chin and asked: “‘Isn’t your trouble 
just that you don’t understand him? If 
ycu studied him you'd understand him 
and appreciate him, wouldn’t you? You 
don’t admit that you couldn't understand 
him, do you?” 

Well, I said, I thought I could under- 
stand part of it, anyway, but the thing 
was I didn’t care to do any studying along 
that line. 

He said: “I can give you a definite 
reason for your laxity. It’s your refusal 
to accept a challenge involving intellec- 
tual effort. You are conditioned to a 
protective attitude toward the status quo. 
You are conditioned to look upon inno- 
vation, however superior, as dangerous. 
You fear any prospect of change. Joyce’s 
writing is new to you. You fear it.” 

I said: “Oh, is that so!” 

“In other words,” he continued, “you 
are setting up a defense mechanism by 
pretending indifference.” 

I said: ‘“That’s what you say!” 

“You're trying to compensate for your 
own lethargy, excusing yourself in your 
own mind, thus retaining your self-re- 
spect, by convincing yourself that you 
have no desire to understand Joyce.” He 
sat back in his chair. “I was just feeling 
you out on the subject,” he said com- 
placently. 

It is at this point that the ordinary 
capitalist or capitalist sympathizer post- 
pones his remarks until next morning 


while shaving. But I shouted at him: 
“What do you think of W. C. Fields?” 

He laughed. He said naturally he nev- 
er had seen this Fields. He never went 
to the cinema, which was produced by 
the capitalist class to provide escape 
mechanism for the ple. Take their 
minds off their horrible economic state, 
so they wouldn’t brood about it. 

I asked pointedly: “Are you by any 
chance trying to excuse your ignorance 
of Fields by —" you don’t care 
to understand him?” 

“Are you trying to mention Joyce and 
this Fields in the same breath?” he de- 
manded. 

“Fields,” I said, ‘is a much greater 
comedian than Joyce.” I added that 
Fields also had the larger nose of the 
two. 

He said the discussion was getting 
absurd and tossed his hands into the 
ait, loosely. “Good God!” he said. 

“Fields is a better writer than Joyce 
is,” I declared flatly. 

“Fields,” he said patiently, “is a mere 
motion picture comedian.” 

“He can also write better than Joyce 
can. I have read some of his stuff. You 
haven't. So what are you arguing about?” 

He said there was no point to that. 
I said: ‘Oh, is that so!” 

He said I had been conditioned 
wrong. 

“Air conditioned?” I asked loudly. 

He shook his head and got up and 
said he had to run along. Any time you 
can get a Communist to say he has to 
run along, you have won the argument. 
That was the first time I ever had won 
an argument with a Communist. 


Such a thing is an effort. It is all right 
occasionally, but I would hate to have 
to do it right along. Yet under the soviet 
plan, if a person had to talk with, say, 
ten people a day, it manifestly would 
have to be ten Communists, and ten 
Communists are enough to last a whole 
year. 

At this point I come to a thought 
which is terrifying. I realize that under 
the soviet system I, too, would have to 
be a Communist—either that or get 
kicked out of the country. If there’s any- 
thing worse than being bored, it’s to 
bore others: the only basic truth of life 
that the Communists haven’t mastered. 
Even now I notice an occasional friend 
crossing the street ahead of me. Lord 
help me if I should be a Communist on 
top of that. 

Pursuing the thought further, though, 
it occurs to me that if we all were Com- 
munists, obviously there’d be nobody to 
bore. But on the other hand—thinking 
the thing out to the end—suppose I 
should become so good at it that I'd 
bore even the other Communists? I don’t 
know just what it would take to bore a 
Communist, but I think it would have 
to be something pretty good. 

—DOoNALD Houcu. 
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GOD FORGIVE ME— 


| Despise Women 


BY A. D. ROTHMAN 


THE EFFECT of the years upon me 
has been to make me realize that there 
is nothing more to talk about. A long 
time ago all that could or needed to be 
said had been said. I joined my sympa- 
thies with those of the obscure philoso- 
pher who had wearily observed that the 
last common heritage of humanity was 
silence. How ready I felt myself for that 
blessed condition where no matter what 
the stimulus the response would always 
be the same: no comment! But things 
like silence are not bought save at a 
price. It behooves your most earnest 
seeker for that blessed state to remember 
the fact. It is among the hardest things 
in the world to have nothing to say. 

In my own case there are extenuating 
circumstances for tossing away the fine 
resolution to remain mute. JUDGE would 
have it otherwise and —— me in 
the fine candid manner of the Devil. We 
have long been seeking one, the Editor 
said, whom we could safely introduce to 
the world as the most intolerant man in 
it. Here was the discreet application of 
an enormous magnet to the iron in me. 
It is to my eternal credit that I resisted — 
a little. You are quite right, I said to the 
Editor, I am probably the least tolerant 
creature left on earth, but, please, let me 
remain that in silence. Come, he said, 
let's be serious. Would a thousand words 
per intolerance be enough? I could make 
it do, I replied. Copy on Friday, please, 
he said. Had I sold myself too easily? 
No, I reassured myself, there had been a 
struggle. 


Unsatisfactory Relationship 

Contrary to general belief, it is more 
important what men think of each other 
than what they do to each other. At first 
glance that seems preposterous, but con- 
sider: where men think well of each 
other they never try to do each other 
harm. That to me underlies the present 
unsatisfactory relationship between the 
sexes. I am convinced that they simply 
do not think very highly of each other. 

In my own case I am rather frank to 
admit that I pretty thoroughly despise 
the opposite sex. That’s a dangerous ad- 
mission, because members of both sexes 
are going to hate me for it and, what is 
more regrettable, are going to shut their 
minds to whatever significant I may have 
to say. But one doesn’t break a silence of 
such long standing as mine to be simply 
ameliorative. Surgical or nothing. 


The Scalpel, Please 


I say I despise women. However, I 
hardly shun them. There’s a common 
humanity, certain common needs, that 


draw us together—God forgive me—but 
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intrinsically I find them intolerable. 
Mark you, I’m not fool enough to think 
that the traits of men-and women differ 
in every respect. To a very large degree 
both sexes are alike in their virtues and 
their failings. When nature is beneficent 
or the race clever with its hands, the 
material good fortune of both sexes is 
strikingly high and strikingly similar. 
Our woes and joys are so bound down 
to earth that the common good or evil 
is common to both sexes. But it is sheer 
nonsense not to recognize that certain 
enormous differences exist between man 
and woman. It is a nonsense that has 
produced nasty ways and silly business. 


Intellectual Savages 


It is because women are intellectual 
savages and emotional frauds that they 
have vitiated the new freedom that in 
our lifetime they have created for them- 
selves or have had given them. What is 
one of the principal outward ways in 
which they imitated men as evidence of 
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the newer equality of the sexes? In smok- 
ing, a trivial, inconvenient, unhygienic 
habit. If you kiss a woman today you 
find she reeks. Of course, so do most 
men—but for the love of Heaven, if 
equality of the sexes is to be sought even 
in superficialities, women should have 
found better things to imitate. I pur- 
posely choose a triviality such as smok- 
ing, to illustrate my point. I could of 
course cite more important things. 

Take woman's participation in politics 
and government. She imitates man in the 
least attractive outward practices without 
being able to copy him in his occasional 
profundity; she is corrupt, lazy, machine- 
ridden and easily fooled. Go to a na- 
tional convention of either of the parties 
and convince yourself. 


Emotional Frauds 


If she were not an intellectual savage, 
woman wouldn’t copy things from the 
outside only, like the African natives 
who imitated in wood to the last detail 
the white man’s rifle and then were sur- 
prised that it wouldn’t shoot. And if 
she weren’t an emotional fraud she 
wouldn’t try to sustain herself with the 
cheap patent medicine for the ego, that 
in every respect she is as good as man 
and can do anything (Page 28, please) 
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TTIE DARLINGS 


Py the poor widow—weep for the near of 
sight—let the pretty actress have her whim. 


THE POOR THING! She was a wid- 
ow and very lonely. Of course her 
husband had died years before his time 
but he had left her well off. She mourned 
him daily. The only way she could for- 
get her loss was to spend his money lav- 
ishly, poor thing. ““You see,” she would 
say to one of the salesladies— (or anyone 
else who would listen) —“‘it isn’t that I 
need this coat, but I know my dear hus- 
band would have insisted that I have it. 
No, you mustn’t tempt me. I don't 
want to see it. An original? Well, 
maybe. Oh, dear, wasn’t that awful 
about that mother with all those starving 
children? Really, it’s dreadful. I must 
do something about it. If that isn’t the 
most adorable gown! It never would 
look as gorgeous on me. You do think 
so? Well, I shouldn't, really, but my 
dear, dear husband would have wanted 
me to have it. Why it fits perfectly! 
Yes, I can’t resist it. I do wish my 
darling husband could see me now. What 
did you say? Nonsense. Certainly not. 
What a fool I'd be. Of course, one never 
knows what Fate has in store for one. 
Yes, I know. But that’s what you told 
me about the last outfit I bought. And 
the kind of men who were attracted by 
it! Well, I'd rather remain—you do 
think the right man will come along? 
He'd better hurry—my money is run- 
ning low—” 

You see, she was a widow, poor thing. 
Her husband had died years before his 
time. 


They always explained that she didn’t 
mean to ignore you, just that she was 
nearsighted. Only the other night at 
dinner she started to tell us about it. 
“Of course,” she said, ‘I really should 
wear glasses because so many people are 
sensitive if you don’t recognize them. 
But honestly, I can’t see from here to 
the door and we couldn't have a better 
table to see who’s arriving, could we? 
At the theater? No, I don’t have any 
trouble watching a play. Lorgnettes? 
That’s an idea. Good gracious! Look 
who's coming in! It’s Robert Taylor! I 
can’t believe it! Why he’s a mere child! 
I think he’s much better looking off the 
screen than he is on. His eyes are beau- 
tiful! I could swear I met him before! 
Isn't it amazing? Now where? Why of 
course! In his own home town. I do 
wish he wouldn’t wear that dark tie. He 
should have something gayer. What 
divine features! I'd say he’s about six 
feet tall. What a beautiful body—in an 
ethereal sense, of course. Brains or no 
brains, I think he’s wonderful. Heavens, 
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I do wish that fool standing there would 
move away, so that I could nod to him if 
he glances over. Oh, I do hope he for- 
gives me for staring, but he’s such a re- 
freshing sight. Why, hello! I’m very 
well, thank you. Yes, do ring me up! 
Now who in the world was that? He 
almost squeezed my hand off. I’m sorry 
I didn’t introduce you, but I really could- 
n't tell who it was. Isn't it dreadful to 
be so nearsighted?” 


Everyone said she wasn’t a bit like an 
actress. She was so modest, so retiring. 
The other day we met her at a party and 
a lovelier sight these eyes never before 
gazed upon. She was sitting on a divan 
fingering a magazine. She seemed so 
demure. Ever so many people wanted 
to have a word with her and they did. 





She was so charmingly responsive. ‘No 
thank you. No drink. Isn't this an 
interesting magazine? A picture of me 
in it? Why so there is! You think it’s 
lovely! How sweet of you. They have 
learned how to use color in photographs, 
haven't they? I was in a good mood when 
it was taken. Oh, but we really mustn’t 
look at me any longer. A drink? No, not 
for me. But you'll find one over there. 
Hello! Yes, do sit down. Just glancing 
at a magazine I found here. Of me? Are 
you sure? I didn’t know it. You do think 
so! But I’m not really that beautiful. You 
think I am. You're trying to make me 
happy. Well, you've succeeded. No, no 
drink, thank you. Why of course I'll ex- 
cuse you. You'll find the drinks over 
there. Why you sweet thing, hello! Of 
course you may sit down here. No, no 
drink and please don’t urge me. Isn't 
this an amusing magazine? Why: here’s a 
picture of me! How sweet of them! Why 
what's the matter? Don’t you like it? 
You're acting so strangely. Oh, you know 
about it! You’ve seen it before! I did! 
When did I show it to you? Oh, yester- 
day! Yes, I think I'll have a drink, too.” 
She wasn’t a bit like an actress. 
—MOLLy RICARDEL. 


“Two pen and my eed will argue with 
anybody about the Su preme Court.” 





WHAT PRICE 


EXECUTIVES? 


Or How to Tell the Sheep from the Goats 


News IrEM—Members of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers are attempting to discover a gauge by which they 
may determine the value of business executives. 


THIS IS INDEED a weighty problem, 
but not by any means one which defies 
solution. Herewith, for instance, is a 
series of simple scientific tests leading to 
the development of a formula which will 
provide a quick and accurate answer to 
the salary question without benefit of 
slide rule or staying up nights. 


The Decibel Test 


SINCE ONE of the foremost duties of an 
executive is refusing salary increases, this 
test measures the volume of the executive 
roar in replying “NO!” to such requests. 

The dial of the Decibel Test Meter is 
divided as follows: ‘‘Refusal—Firm Re- 
fusal—Roaring Refusal,” and last and 
highest rating: “And-if-you-don't-like- 
it-you-know-what-you-can-do!”’ 

Where an executive bellow sends the 
needle to “Roaring Refusal,” the candi- 
date is considered as having the ability 
to save his company a minimum of 
$50,000 annually in rejected pay in. 
creases. Where the “NO!” sends the 
needle slamming against the pin into the 
“ And-if-you-don' t-like-it-you-know-what- 
you-can-do!”’ class, it may safely be taken 
for granted that at least a score of men 
will quit in anger during the year, saving 
the company an estimated $100,000. In 
either case, this service is held to be 
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worth exactly 10 percent of the total 
saving to the management. 

Let the Decibel Test Meter reading 
equal X. 


The Quake Test 

ALL EXECUTIVES quake more or less at 
the mention of John L. Lewis, the wor- 
rier of industry. The bigger the execu- 
tive, the greater the quake. 

The Quake Tester is a simple machine 
resembling an ordinary bathroom scale, 
but much more sensitive. It records on 
a dial the degree of quake when the ex- 
aminer turns up his collar, pulls down 
his cap and hisses: “John L. Lewis!” 

The score on this dial is figured: 
“Concern 1—Worry 2—Nervousness 3 
—Jitters 4—Screaming Meemies 5.” 

Most executives rate fairly high on this 
device, with almost all personnel men 
recording the Jitters. Executives in the 
automobile industry were found to be 
especially sensitive, usually sending the 
dial to Screaming Meemies. Since 
the Quake Test represents the degree to 
which the executive takes the welfare of 
the large stockholders and directors to 
heart, a favorable reading is greatly to 
be desired. The reading figures as a mul- 
tiple in the formula. 

Let the Quake Test equal Y. 


“Here’s the bounder who’s been eating our debenture sixes!’ 


The Kiss and Make Up Test. 
THE ABILITY to forget that business 
backed Mr. Alf M. Landon for the 
Presidency of the United States is a third 
important requirement of every executive 
today. If, in answer to a question as to 
the identity of the Presidential candidate 
in the late election the executive replies 
Roosevelt, he is given 1, indicating a 
perfect score. If he replies that there 
were two, Roosevelt and Landon, he is 
given .5, indicating he is half right. If 
he replies Landon, he flunks the test and 
is discharged without the customary two 
weeks’ pay. This factor figures as a di- 
visor in the formula. 

Let the ability to forget be Z. 


The Years of Service Factor. 

YEARS OF service cannot be ignored in 
any wage formula. Since employes of 
25 or 30 years standing are nearing the 
= age they obviously are about to 

ome a burden on the company, a 
fixed charge on which there is no hope of 
return. While it is always desirable to 
discharge employes nearing the pension 
age, this frequently cannot be done, espe- 
cially since the New Deal has introduced 
a number of Communistic ideas which 
have weaned public sentiment away from 
some of the practices that were good 
enough for our fathers, but apparently 
are not good enough for us. 

However, the wage formula can be ad- 
justed to take care of veteran employes 
by subtracting from the annual wage a 
sum equal to $10 for each month of 
service with the firm. 

Let MoS equal the months of service. 


Thus, the complete formula: 
X Times Y divided by Z minus MoS 
equals Executive Value. Or, Decibel 
Test multiplied by Quake Test Divided 
by Kiss and Make Up Test minus 
(Months of Service times. $10). 

Here is how the formula would work 
out in the case of an executive of 30 
years of service who made a perfect 
score: 

X. Decibel Test—10 per cent of 

$100,000 equals $10,000. 

Y. Quake Test—Screaming Meemies, 

5. 
Z. Kiss and Make Up Test—Roose- 
velt, 1. 

MoS. Thirty years (360 months times 

$10) equals $3,600. 

Thus: $10,000 times 5 divided by 1 
minus $3,600 equals $46,400. 

This formula should satisfy the most 
exacting engineer executive. It is care- 
fully and scientifically worked out and 
will enable any man to tell whether or 
not he is underpaid. It is, indeed, hard 
to imagine anything more just and 
equitable. Certainly no executive should 
find fault with a formula which proved 
he was worth $46,400. 

—E. R. NODERER. 
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Isn’t It Marvelous? 


“THAT’S SOMETHING by Bach 
they're playing, isn’t it? Oh, I just love 
music like that, Mrs. Wifley! It’s so in- 
spiring and... and soothing. That 
part, now . . . How perfectly lovely! 
But that can’t be Bach . . . I think it’s 
Beethoven. Yes, that’s who it is, Beet- 
hoven, of course. I wonder if this is one 
of the things he composed after he went 
deaf. It was Beethoven who lost his hear- 
ing, wasn’t it? Or maybe Schubert. I be- 


lieve it was Schubert, after all. My, think » os gall 


of writing anything so beautiful and not 
being able to hear it played! You'll never 
know how glad I am I dropped over, 
Mrs. Wifley. It’s wonderful to be able to 
listen to classical music for a change, or 
any kind of music, for that matter. My 
husband always tunes in some noisy 
swing stuff . . . Now, that part, Mrs. 
Wifley! Absolutely heavenly, isn’t it? 
And to be able to sit here in peace and 
quiet and enjoy a good concert! Hon. 
estly, Mrs. Wifley, my husband almost 
drives me crazy, the silly tunes he likes. 
And I’m just sick of this swing stuff, 
aren't you? Goodness, I never get a 
chance to tune in anything like this. And 
the children . . . well, they turn the 
radio on full blast and then pay no at- 
tention whatever to it, just keep on bab- 
bling and shouting . .. Mmmmm. . 
Tah-tum-ta-ta-te-tum . . . Simply gor- 
geous, isn’t it? Sometimes I think I could 
sit back and listen to beautiful classical 
music like that forever. But I'll never get 
the chance at home. If there was concert 
by angels on the air my family would 
dial a jazz station and then start yelling 
at me from all over the house. You'll 
never know how fortunate you are, Mrs. 
Wifley, to be living alone and enjoying 
the things you like all by yourself. Ah, 
that melody is divine, simply divine! The 
other evening we had some station and 
it was broadcasting a beautiful number, 
but my husband's cousin was there . 
I don’t think you ever met him, did you? 
Well, anyhow ... Oh, Mrs. Wifley! 
Really, you needn’t have turned it off! 
It wasn’t bothering me a bit, really it 
wasn't! Why, I’ve been sitting here 
drinking in every note, I’m so starved 
for good music!” 

—CHET JOHNSON. 
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553-10-2693 


These figures on a card forecast 
An old age spent in peaceful slumber; 
And let me know that now, at last, 
Uncle Sam has got my number! 

—W. B. FRANCE. 


v 


The man who invented the white 
stripe in the middle of the road has been 
given a medal. We understand the com. 
mittee is now searching for the fellow 
who stays on his side of it. 
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“He came in the coal this morning! Must have 
gone to sleep in the mine!” 


Call 


Down with the stylists of Gay Paree 

Delving in tomes of antiquity. 

Down with designers that make us look 

Like the colored page of a history book. 

History's grand and fine in it’s place, 

But . . . what’s wrong with our present Year of Grace? 


It Fashion 


My blouse with the dots is from Mary of Scots 
My coat has the new Princess shape. 

Topped off with the snap of a Robin Hood cap 
And worn with Napoleon’s cape. 


My velveteen dress was designed for Queen Bess, 
My shoes are a little bit eerie. 

I’m sure they'd bewilder even Brunhilde 
Though they once shod her winged Valkyrie. 


I’ve been every old nation from Scotch to Dalmatian, 
My ski suit was filched from the Tyrol. 

And I'll surely go mental with mules Oriental 
Curling their toes in a spiral. 


So down with Harper’s Bazaar and Vogue 
With their Cavalier boots when I ask for a brogue. 
Down with their fabulous fashion chit-chat 
That sells me a hillock instead of a hat. 
Go, you designers, go stew in your juices, 
I'm darned if I'll ape your historical whoosis. 
I don’t want to be foreign or classic or quaint. 
I want to be modern and—yes!—fresh as paint. 
What subway, I ask you, has half enough room 
For a curled Restoration ostrich plume? 
So please, dear designers, in the goodness of heaven 
Give us clothes dated ’37. 
—GWYNETH EvANs KAHN. 












THE THREE most conspicuous figures 
in the recent theatre have been Max Rein- 
hardt, Norman Bel Geddes and Maxwell 
Anderson. All three seemingly have 
something in common. It is a penchant 
for size and quantity. The way to make 
Reinhardt good and mad is to ask him to 
produce a play that contains less than one 
hundred characters, not counting a mob 
of several hundred supers and maybe a 
herd of dromedaries, to spend less than 
a half million dollars of someone else's 
money on it, and to show it in a theatre 
that will not require another half million 
to rebuild. The way to make Geddes al- 
most as mad is to suggest to him that one 
should be able to put on such a play as 
Tovarich, say, without constructing the 
settings of steel and iron, displaying a 
giant steam shovel in action in the second 
act drawing-room scene, and adding a 
two minute prologue in which Prince 
Mikail Alexandrovitch Ouratieff and the 
Grand Duchess Tatiana Petrovna are 
shown descending the great staircase 
(made of two thousand blocks of real 
marble) of the Czar’s palace at St. Pe- 
tersburg (built of solid sandstone by the 
biggest and most expensive contractors 
available this side of Chicago, illuminat- 
ed by fifty enormous bronze chandeliers, 
each containing one thousand five-hun- 
dred-watt electric bulbs, and with a view 
of the Imperial Opera House, built of 
solid brick, just outside the eighty-foot 
high windows, made of real glass). As 
for Anderson, the idea of a playwright 
writing and putting on a single play in a 
season is unthinkable, and suitable only 
to such Faulenzers as O'Casey, Yeats or 
Hauptmann. It’s three plays or nothing. 

The three boys have lately been having 
themselves some large pleasure. Max and 
Norman have taken over the old Man- 
hattan —— House, have ripped about 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
hell out of it, have spent another two 
hundred thousand getting it back into 
some shape again, have installed still an- 
other hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
lumber platforms, locomotive headlights, 
Macy escalators and Metro-Goldwyn re- 
cording machines, have gone out and en- 
gaged the Actors’ Equity Association, the 
German Schauspielergesellschaftsverein, 
all the ballet dancers in New York out of 
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work, the combined choirs of the B’nai 
Jeshurun, Rodeph Sholem, Emanu-El and 
Ansche Chesed synagogues and the or- 
chestras of the East St. Louis Musical 
Center, the Asbury Park Amusement Pier 
and the Rainbow Room, have hired Ed- 
ward Gruber as staff photographer to 
take their personal pictures, and have 
then inserted into the remaining crevice 
a manuscript by Franz Werfel called The 
Eternal Road that could be produced very 
nicely by Sam Harris for relative chicken- 
feed. 


That, as I have intimated, is the way 
with Max and Normie. They can’t hel 
it; it’s their nature. At Leopoldskron, his 
splendiferous palazzo in Salzburg, Max 
—who is the Austro-German equivalent, 
all by himself, of Hollywood—serves 
each of his invariable nightly eight hun- 
dred and fifty dinner guests, as an hors 
d'oeuvre and as the first of one hundred 
and seventeen courses, with a whole ven- 
ison fricasseed in champagne and uses 
his eee as fingerbowls. And 
it is related of Normie, when not long 
ago he got the contract to decorate the 
Saks-Fifth Avenue shop-windows, that he 
promptly began moving the store itself 
into the windows and out of the way and 
then began pulling apart and decorating 
the vast inside of the building. But give 
them the credit that is due them. They 
have together contrived out of Werfel’s 
dull, heavy script a rich and tasteful and 
very beautiful spectacle—one of the fin- 
est spectacles, indeed, that the theatre has 
known, and they have in the process dis- 
played an imagination that one seldom 
anticipates and encounters from men who 
have to spend a half million dollars to 
prove that they have it. 

Two of Maxwell Anderson’s three 
plays have already been shown to us and 
the third is just around the corner as 
this is written. The two are The Wing- 
less Victory and High Tor and both 
again reveal their author as a writer who 
is determined to see poetry in every- 
thing, whether it is there or not. It has 
become a mania with him. Take, for ex- 
ample, some such thing as garbage. If a 
playwright like Eugene O'Neill or even 
Mr. Anderson’s quondam collaborator, 
Laurence Stallings, finds himself called 
upon to comment dramatically upon 
it, in all likelihood he will satisfy 
himself, his play and his audience 


with the sufficient observation, ‘The 
garbage stinks.” But not so Mr. An- 
derson. Instead of announcing very 
simply and bluntly to the point that the 
garbage stinks, Mr. Anderson will weave 
blooms in his hair and go in for some 
such blank verse as 

The garbage, 

like a thousand Persian perfumes 
warring with themselves 

and stewing in the golden sun, 

flaunts the daisies that grow 

like timid, fearful and unwanted babes 
by the swill-pail’s silver side. 


Mr. Anderson, in short, is a glutton 
for poetic expression and the fact that 
he is an apter hand at it than any man 
writing for the American theatre at the 
present time should not make us obliv- 
ious of the second fact that his arbitrary 
employment of it is occasionally gratui- 
tous and often not a little undramatic 
and out of key. The Wingless Victory 
here and there, as drama, suffers badly 
from its misrelated use. There are mo- 
ments, indeed, when the Anderson 
muse intrudes itself into the play's move- 
ment much as might a cello into a march- 
ing brass band, and with the same droll 
inconsistency. The fantasy, High Tor, 
accepts his muse with considerably more 
consonance and inner grace, and it is, 
accordingly, infinitely the better play. 
Not for this reason alone, of course, but 
for the further reason that it enjoys all 
the originality and dramatic imagination 
that the other work lacks. Its fault lies in 
the defective orchestration of its two 
moods: the one fantastic, the other real- 
istic. Mr. Anderson has tried simulta- 
neously to direct a symphony orchestra 
and a swing band, and the result is too 
often dramatically cacophonous. 

But one point I wish to emphasize. I'd 
rather listen to any Anderson play, what- 
ever its dramatic defects, than look at 
many other American writers’ plays, 
whatever their purely dramatic virtues 
in turn. As a critic it is my duty to indi- 
cate Anderson’s shortcomings as a dram- 
atist, but as a lay individual it is also 
my duty to confess that I am a pushover 
for the beauties inherent in the English 
language and that when a playwright 
comes along who knows how to extract 
and merchant them I frequently am will- 
ing comfortably to forget whether he is 
a great hand at (Page 31, please) 
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RADIO- 


And What to Do About It 
BY DON HEROLD 


TOO FUNNY! Radio uses up every- 
thing too fast. There isn’t that much 
music. There isn’t that much comedy. 
Radio is a fight to kill time, and there’s 
too much time. 

Now the repetition of music, especial. 
ly of good music, can be fairly easily en- 
dured, even to the extent given it in 
radio. (I'll admit I'm a little fed up on 
Pennies from Heaven.) But the thinning 
out of humor to fill up radio hours is al- 
most beyond human tolerance. There 
isn’t that much humor. 

In fact, it’s a question as to just how 
much humor there is. If you're at all par- 
ticular about it, there isn’t much, and 
what there is, isn’t very funny, but it’s 
fine, and it’s satisfying enough to com- 
pensate for its scarcity. 

About the best American humorist of 
the past quarter century was Kin Hub- 
bard (Abe Martin) and his output was 
two paragraphs a day. That's all the hu- 
mor anybody really ought to try to write. 
Will Rogers was good as long as he 
wrote a few new lines a week for his 
rope act, but when he started to fill space, 
he driveled. Most of the radio come- 
dians today are trying to fill space (time) 
and they drivel. There really oughtn’t to 
be any profession of humor. There's 
something intrinsically unhumorous 
about the profession of humor. The best 
humor is accidental and incidental—not 
planned. My favorite humorists today 
are those who are writing pretty serious- 
ly. You don’t always know whether 
they're serious or fooling. The best pleas- 
ure lies closest to pain; the best humor 
lies closest to gravity. 

Most of the radio comedians are just 
too godawful funny. 

“I look like Sir Guy Standing,’’ says 
Phil Baker. 

“And who do you look like sitting 
down?” asks Bottle. 

Or, by the same pair: “Where's your 
chivalry?” 

“I traded it in on a Buick.” 

That's too funny. 

Here are two examples I jotted down 
recently from a Joe Penner program: 

“In this picture I have a leading part.” 

“A leading part?” 

“Yeah, I lead a horse.” 

And: 

“I'm tax collector in a department 
store. I go out with the carpet layers and 
pick up tacks.” 

These jokes are followed by terrific, 
hysterical, prolonged laughter and ap- 
plause by the studio audience. 

They are sponsored by dignified, cau- 
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tious capitalists, who expect this kind of 
tripe to inspire confidence in their gaso- 
lines, their toothpastes, their cold cures, 
their motor cars, and their food products. 

And such stuff pays its perpetrators 
thousands of dollars a week—which is 
their answer to any bleat like this. 

I believe one reason Amos and Andy 
have lasted so many years is that they 
haven't tried to be too funny. (Yes, you 
can still get Amos and Andy, and they’re 
a great relief from the rapid-fire cracks 
of some of the other and newer comedy 
programs. Like Old Man River, they 
just keep rolling along, with a great deal 
of honest, effortless, somewhat accident- 
al humor. I listen to Amos and Andy 
twice a year and see my dentist twice a 
day. If we were smarter we'd all go back 
to Amos and Andy oftener, on and off, 
and desert some of the faster, funny 
scream-lined guys of 1937.) 

God forbid that I should ever be a 
radio expert, but I do gather that Eddie 
Cantor and Joe Penner and Phil Baker 
and Ed Wynn and AI Jolson and often 
Fred Allen and Gracie Allen and some- 
times Jack Benny and many others are 
just too gol-darned funny. 

And I concede that Jack Benny and 
Charles Butterworth and Tom Howard 


“ 
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and Bob Burns and sometimes Fred Al- 
len are really downright humorous. But 
the pressure against their being genuine- 
ly humorous is severe. 

Radio comedians have a week to think 
up what to say, and look what they say. 
What I wonder is how we can tolerate 
the daily conversation of our relatives 
and friends who haven't any time at all 
to think up what they say. 

The cream of human thinking is very 
slow to form—especially the humor 
cream—much too slow for weekly hour 
or half hour radio programs. 

Play, Phil, and play for about fifty-six 
minutes. That leaves Jack Benny four 
minutes for fun. 


I don’t know anything except sheer 
extravagance and vanity and exhibition- 
ism which impels national advertisers to 
try to squeeze a sixty piece orchestra over 
an ether wave. The truth is, that an ether 
wave can carry only so much of a load, 
and I believe you get about as much out 
of six or eight instruments as you can get 
out of fifty or sixty musicians. In fact, if 
I were a sponsor, I'd rather put an ac- 
cordian “through” beautifully than to 
scramble a symphony orchestra at my un- 
seen audience. One thing I like about 
Eddie Duchin’s orchestra is that he fre- 
quently gives you a chance to hear simply 
the piano. 

Now, I have a hick ear when it comes 
to music, but I believe that even a real 
music lover gets pretty much of a mess 
out of a sixty piece orchestra on the air. 

Maybe I have hit on a way to bring the 
price of Ford cars down about seventy- 
five or eighty cents. 


} 


« 


“We better stand back, Ed—Ma’s baking a cake according to one of 
them radio recipes and anything’s liable to happen.” 
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VY WORKING themselves into a lather, these labor leaders 
were snapped as they finally adopted a resolution calling for 
an increase of the present 24-hour day to 30 hours, thereby 
giving them more hours in which to complain about the 
VY IN CENTRAL PARK, a WPA number of hours per week they must work. 

worker, thoughtfully abiding by the 
ordinances of the Noise-Abatement 
Commission, dons one of the recently 
perfected snore-mufflers. 


































V PORTRAIT 
of a very aged 
inhabitant of 
Yonkers, whose 

















“a memory is so 
' ‘ long that he can 
} remember away 
back when Va- 
lencia was a song, 
not a target. 
-- 
> 
VY TAKING a long chance, a Mr. Homer Globin ¥ FOR that hangover feeling this ceiling mirror promptly 
pitches his tent in front of the Yankee Stadium so reassures you that = head is still attached and not lying 
he can be first in line for the 1937 World’s Series. over in the corner being kicked around by the cat. 
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MARCH MARCHES IN. Not with 
lion, with perhaps a little Persian lamb, 
but emphatically with deep fox pelts, 
silky and long. If you're cruising this 
month, or getting an early spring 
outfit for Easter, you'll want to give 
serious consideration to the fox 
trimmed tweed suits in new light 
shades. Whether you're north or south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, these 
will bring you glamorous and sleek 
through the first warm days to the 
last lingerings of Indian Summer. 

I. J. Fox has blended these subtle and 
flattering furs to complement the new 
shades in spring tweed suits. Delicate 
rose quartz fox is blended with a wild 
cherry wool, lemon fox with a yellow 
wool, cross fox on a toast brown. The 
skirts have straight lines, the coats are 
three-quarter lengths, and the total ef- 
fect is luscious. 

By nation-wide female referendum, 
which still means more than a merely 
political landslide, the tailored suit is 
today voted the best all around friend to 
the American woman in the home, in 
the office, afloat or aflight. And the most 
fun about suits is the blouses and sweat- 
ers that freshen and alter them to the 
styles of the season and year. For your 
solid colored suits Peck & Peck recom. 
mends blouses in paisleys or vivid strip- 
ings of imported silk. Mixed or pin- 
striped suits take Peck & Peck’s classic 
Post and Rail with its stitched haber- 
dashery collar, or their angel silk tucked- 
bosom blouses, all in pastel shades. The 
line begins at $7.50 and emphasizes 
unusual notes in tight round collars, 
stitched down tucks, new patterned fab- 
rics. Peck & Peck’s branch shops at Vas- 
sar, Wellesley and Smith have long held 
first place in college girls’ hearts for 
their imported cashmere pull-overs and 
cardigans. These immortal sweaters are 
the strongest for sports and the softest 
to the skin, come in more glowing colors 

than the Aurora 
Borealis. 


Taking a Tip from 
its conservative 
neighbors across 
the channel, Paris 
this year is avoid. 
ing new styles as 
definitely as the 
English have ta- 
booed new morals. 
Off the face hats 
continue to be 
news, Crowns con- 
tinue high and 
boxy, though less 


exaggerated. Large brims will hold a 
prominent place with plenty of cloth 
and rubber flowers to dress them up, 
particularly violets and field flowers. 
Milan and satin are good fabrics, while 
one broad brimmed sports chapeau is 
made altogether of cork bark. 


The Popular Hattie Carnegie Specta- 
tor Sports line stresses clothes that go 
well under fur coats, but will strut out 
handsomely as street clothes when warm 
weather comes. Beige woolen is excel- 
lent for wear now under mink and beav- 
er. Striped wool dresses in bright pat- 
terns, but separated from the skating and 
skiing woolens field by small figurings 
are worn with matching turbans. Street 
dresses combine tailor and drape by soft- 
ening buttons with flares. Buttons run 
from stem to hem on one model, another 
makes use of alligator eyelets and clasps. 


Everyone Has Been saying for a long 
time that the world is too complicated. 
While politicans and diplomats get no- 
where at conferences in such romantic 
capitals as Geneva and Rio de Janeiro 
the I. Miller stylists in hum-drum Long 
Island City have quietly gone about per- 
fecting a way out. This department be- 
lieves their solution will do a lot toward 
smoothing wrinkles from lady shoppers’ 
brows, although gentlemen may suffer 
from deep lines of satisfaction about 
their eyes. The I. Miller idea is that 
stocking heels and shades should comple- 
ment shoe designs and shades, and that 
handbags and shoes should be comple- 
mentary too. Shoes, hosiery and hand- 
bags should blend with complexion and 
hair. This all sounds hard to get to, but 
worked out it’s simplicity in itself. For 
sandals with open toes and shanks Mil- 
ler provides hosiery with invisible toe 
and sole reinforcements. Their hose have 
been blended, from the newest Carnelian 
jewel tone through blues and black, to 
accent shoe tones. For their widely fea- 
tured girdle shoe, varied mesh patterns 
of hosiery have been designed to carry 
out the lastex weaves. Purse stitchings 
complement shoe stitchings. 

I. Miller customers who are blondes, 
brunettes or titians may sunburn serenely 
on tropical beaches, secure in the knowl. 
edge that hose have been tinted to match 
exactly sunburned blonde, brunette and 
titian skins. Antoine of Paris and Saks 
was consulted about the proper pigmen- 
tation. The idea is that a woman may 
now blend her hair, face, throat, back, 
arms, legs and shoe tones. And her 
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purse, of course, if after she has accom- 
plished all this she still remembers to 
to carry it. 


For March stay-at-homes who cling 
stubbornly to native sports, Abercrombie 
& Fitch are stocking valuable golf rub- 
bers with cleated soles. To prevent your 
leaving them in thick muds they are 
sensibly strapped and buckled, come in 
all sizes a cost only $3.50. Ladies’ 
rubber riding boots come in black and 
brown, at $5.00. 

About a month ago Abercrombie’s 
game department received a hurry order 
from Connie Ben- 
nett for a traveling 
set of Bezique. 

They made up two 

sets, each contain- 

ing six decks and a 

marker, packed in- 

to a crushed mo- 

roccan calf case 

with drop fla 

front. They Tm | 

ed to keep the sec- 

ond set as a sort of 

carbon copy, just 

for their files, but 

have already re- 

ceived a dozen or 

more orders al- 

though traveling Bezique is priced at 
$32.50. It seems that a certain newly 
minted English Duke and a grass widow 
whose initials are W. S. have taken 
Bezique down from the shelf, just as 
other moulders of international thought 
once revived backgammon, and the itch 
is already spreading. 


Rains and Winds are said to bring soft 
peach blooms to English women’s 
creamy cheeks. Most Americans, how- 
ever, who put this English recipe to 
test, find themselves getting a result 
more like beefsteak on pigskin. To offset 
the ravages of strong weather, whether 
spring winds or summer sun, Dorothy 
Gray is bringing out her Blustery Weath- 
er Lotion. For best results this applica- 
tion cannot be used exclusive of the fun- 
damental cleansing, stimulating and lu- 
bricating steps in your beauty routine, but 
used properly will keep American wom- 
en supreme in their homes after the 
most severe outdoor experiences, wheth- 
er hunting mallards or males. If Dorothy 
Gray will do this for American women 
for $1.00 the bottle, let Brittania and 
all her women see to their waves. 


McClelland Barclay’s girls, famous in 
wartime Red Cross (Page 29, please) 


Judge 

















DESPITE THE FACT that it was 
produced in England, and not 
withstanding that Alexander 
Korda made it, “Fire Over Eng- 
land” is not another delicate little 
English costume picture. 

You may be tired, as I certainly am, of 
these gentle little British educational lec- 
tures we have been receiving from Eng- 
land lately, but don’t be deceived: ‘‘Fire 
Over England” is, up until the inevitable 
Board of Trade plug for the dear old 
Empire, what we on this side call the 
business. 

Supervised by Erich Pommer, directed 
by William K. Howard, photographed 
by James Wong Howe, and played by the 
best English actors still working in the 
old country, this picture is as well pre- 
sented as any movie I have seen this year. 

With a German, American, 
Chinese and Hungarian col- 
laborating, the production 
nevertheless has a finesse, a 
charm, and at times a rousing 
pace, which is a delight to see; 
and because of his past record, 
I imagine we should give Di- 
rector Howard most of the 
prize money for the general ex- 
cellence of this historical melo- 
drama. 

Based on an old-fashioned 
novel by A. E. W. Mason, the 
picture deals with the adven- 
tures of a young English boy in 
the glorious days when England 
blasted the Spanish Armada, 
and with it, Spain’s empire, 
from the seas. 

The boy and his father are 
captured by a Spanish grandee 
after a battle at sea; because the 
two men are old friends, the 
Spaniard allows the boy to take 
his chance at escaping. 

The lad ends up by making 
his way to the nobleman’s house 
—and daughter, where he is 
nursed back to health, to be- 
come the most daring of Queen 
Elizabeth's agents. 

I shan’t go into the plot in 
any more detail, because it is 
not a plot movie. There is a 
scope, a beauty and charm to 
the production which would be 
well worth seeing even had not 
Director Howard kept his story 
moving in a grand manner which will 
remind you of the best of the old Fair- 
banks productions. 

Raymond Massy, as Philip II, Leslie 
Banks, as Leiscester, and Lawrence 
Oliver, as the hero, hardly could have 
been more aptly cast had the producers 
combed the British Isles for years. But 
Flora Robson as Queen Elizabeth, gives 
such a superb characterization as the ugly 
virgin that even their excellent work 
seems disjointed. Here really is Elizabeth 
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MOVIES 


BY PARE LORENTZ 


as we have been told she was: powerful, 
ugly and capricious;, foxy, ruthless and 
regal and withal a tired old woman. 

I would like to go on and tell you 
about the photography and the music but 
if you don’t know by now that ‘Fire 
Over England” is a first-rate movie, 
there's no point in both of us wasting 
our time. 


I was disappointed in “You Only Live 
Once” for two reasons, one is that I 
regard the Director, Fritz Lang, as the 
finest movie maker in the world; the 





“That's what I mean, Harold; you 
take things too literally.” 


other is that, up until his cock-eyed and 
silly conclusion I thought Lang’s first 
American movie “Fury” a very great 
picture, the first picture of 1936. 

Mind you, there is nothing wrong 
with the construction, or Mr. Lang’s di- 
rection of ‘“You Only Live Once,” neith- 
er, for that matter, do I have any quarrel 
with the players. I long have considered 
Sylvia Sydney the best emotional actress 
in Hollywood, and she does nothing in 
“You Only Live Once” to make me think 









I was wrong. Henry Fonda once 

gave a good performance on the 

stage in “The Farmer Takes a 

Wife” and Director Lang proves it 

was no flash in the pan by making 

the young man give a second per- 
formance worth being called such in this 
noisy, cold and harsh love story. 

I do quarrel with the basic plot in the 
picture; not because it was not put to- 
gether well, but because it does not seem 
worth putting together, and certainly 
hardly worth the best talent in the movie 
business. 

As in all Lang’s work, old familiar 
movie characters will seem suddenly very 
real to you in “You Only Live Once.” 
Prison guards act as well as look, like 
prison guards, and the warden is just 
the sort of political louse you might ex- 
pect him to be. 

Furthermore, the hero, an 
ex-convict trying to go straight, 
is a jolly wise-cracking fellow 
who shakes off prison as though 
it were no worse than a bad 
cold. A tough lad to start with, 
he ends by getting himself and 
his girl filled full of lead some- 
where in the pine wood along 
the Canadian border. 

You will see as forthright, 
effective and memorable a pic- 
ture as you've seen in many a 
day when you watch Mr. Lang’s 
“guna but it all is in one 

cey. 

You know the ex-convict 
hasn't a chance from the min- 
ute he walks out of prison, and 
you will watch closely and sadly 
his approach to his final doom, 
with his girl grimly and faith- 
fully sticking with him, but you 
will not feel a great building 
ae will not gather any 
snowledge of the complex so- 
cial organization that shoots 
him down. You will, simply, 
see a love story with a logical, 
but tragic ending, and I think 
Mr. Lang, Miss Sydney and Mr. 
Fonda can do larger things. 


The Warner Brothers had a 

good chance in “Stolen Holli- 

day” to roll up their sleeves 

and take a crack at the biggest 

scandal that has blown France 

apart since the natives heard about Mad- 
ame Pompadour and the other gals who 
were spending their hard-earned francs. 
The picture starts out by following 
some of the incidents in the history 
of a gentleman named Stavisky who 
began by robbing his papa, and ended 
by starting a revolution after he had 
broken half the Frenchmen in France. 
However, it all turns out to be just 
another story about a girl with a heart 
of gold. 










IT’S A WELL-KNOWN FACT that 
George Jean Nathan, the Lemondrop of 
the Theatre, eats children, knifes his 
dearest friends for a phrase, has no 
friends, is a casanova in critical pants, 
and with the late Dr. Mencken tried to 
undermine America and throw it to the 
forces of Nietzschean horror. 

It's also a better-known fact around 
the salons of the Messrs. Shubert that 
Mr. Nathan is an embittered louse, who, 
unable to write a play, spends his life 
slinging mud at the sincere efforts of 
those who can. 

With Mr. Nathan’s personal check 
for $2500 in our pocket for both log- 
rolling and whitewash expenses, and Mr. 
Nathan's new published play ‘The Avon 
Flows” before us, we will, therefore, 
attempt to clear up Mr. Nathan. 

Sprung fullgrown from the brow of 
Shaw, Mr. Nathan might be Shaw and 
more, except he hates exercise, raw Cat- 
rots, whiskers, spinach, economics and 

olitical arguments. An indoor aesthete, 
= lives in a plush apartment in a dark 
New York street, handsome as a floor- 
walker and dapper as Dan. 
Having unquestionably added 
humor and better sartorial 


BOOKS 


BY TED SHANE 


act we find Romeo & Juliet married. A 
few years later they are even more mar- 
ried, and the play slips into what many 
of us call a comedy of modern manners, 
with very Ina Claire speeches, very Cow- 
ardly undercurrents, very Lonsdalian 
smotcracks. It all adds up to the fact that 
Shakespeare would make a good, gabby 
modern playwright, will not revolve in 
his grave and that Nathan is a skilfull 
playwright, despite his able collaborator. 
In other words, Nathan has lumped 
Shakespeare and we've liked it. Marriage 
however, despite Nathan, will go on. 
For a flop it sar having the darndest 
run. 


Mr. A. G. Macdonnell, having had his 
nose rubbed in the mephitic mess of the 
late war, has come out of it with a 
snoutful of cynicism and a howizter of a 
pen. Looking about him he sees on the 








adornment to drama criticism, 





he’s had more influence on the 
theatre than O'Neill. With 





Mencken he wrote “Heliogaba- 
lus,” a screamer farce, which 
had it been produced would 
have outrun Nurmi except the 
police’d have closed it after the 
first ten minutes. He has been 
burlesqued more times than 
Kipling’s “If; he’s had more 
mud slung at him than he has 
ever hoped to sling; and being 
either infinitely wise or cow- 
ardly he has remained a bache- 
lor. So much for the man 
Nathan. 

Now, being a bachelor and 
also being clever, Mr. Nathan's 
done a great deal of witty writ- 
ing about what is sometimes 
called the Sea of Matrimony. It 
is from all this that ‘“The Avon 
Flows’ springs. 

Equipped with some bright 
shears, and his own Modern 
Marital Attitude, Mr. Nathan 
has made a jigsaw play entirely 
out of assorted Shakespeare. He calls it 
an “editorial variation constituting a 
comedy of modern marriage,” he draws 
largely from Romeo & Juliet, Othello 
and the Taming of the Shrew, he neither 
changes nor alters a single word and it 
all comes out very Noel Cowardly, and 
very good, too. 

Actually it’s a play about Romeo & 
Juliet, but it is Mr. Nathan’s conceit in 
his play that they not only don’t bump 
themselves off but that they live very 
scrappily after. For at the end of the first 
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l’d like a book that will give me 
a mental vacation.” 


present peaceful worldly scene, the gosh- 
dumbest mess of industrial mobsters, 
subnormal politicals, thickwitted stuffed 
shirts and nasty Nazis, all leading us 
merrily towards another war. Mr. Mac- 
donnell’s ideas colliding with those of 
the messers-up, we get an explosively 
satirical bangup novel called “Lords & 
Masters.” 

Unfortunately, after a great beginning 
Mr. Macdonnell goes E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim in his closing moments. His John 
Hanson becomes especially puzzling and 


martyrish. Whether Mr. M. was trying 
to shock the English countryside or 
whether he was just setting down a swif- 
tian nightmare, we can’t imagine but we 
do know that had his intentions not been 
so terrific he might have ruined an other- 
wise funny, rebellious, irreverent, satiri- 
cal novel. 


Now for the best sellers, or what 
America is really reading! And this 
isn’t going to be a playback review of 
“Gone With the Wind,” ‘Anthony Ad- 
verse,” “Ben Hur,” or ‘“The Garden of 
Allah.” These are the books which, in 
general odor and ingredient, make up 
the real best seller list in this country. 
They are never reviewed, even in ‘The 
Breeder’s Monthly,” they rarely sell a 
whole copy in a hunk but thousands on 
thousands read them in the lending li- 
braries, soothed by their Shelleyan poetry, 
stimulated by their Socratic qualities, 
heightened mentally by their intellectual 
contents. 
Among the current facets of the type 
you'll find: June Jennifer's latest, 
“Born To Be Bad.” This tells 
of Arundel Johnson to whom 
Love was a bold pagan song 
of ecstatic rapture. It proposes 
the great modern social prob- 
lem: Was Arundel really born 
to be bad (they got the title 
from this) or was she only 
being frank? Or what do you 
think? 
Then there’s ‘Cheaters at 
Love,” all about Eloise, a vesu- 
vius of love, who with Way- 
land Morris’ unanswered burn- 
ing kisses still warm on her 
curved full-red lips, decided 
not to go thru with marriage 
for money, but to marry for 
Love itself—quite a novelty. 
Or maybe you'd prefer June 
Jennifer's fifth book of the 
month “Sweet Sinner,’ which 
presents a problem of the soil 
in that Jeanne catches herself 
making a false marriage to an 
illiterate farm hand, and saves 
herself in time to leap head- 
long on the butterslide of sin, 
going down, down, down in a 
mad, mad skid. 
Then there is “Ordinary Girl,” 
a hamsunian saga of an ordinary girl who 
married an ordinary fellow and lived an 
ordinary life till Glamor beckoned with 
its lousy lure. “The Good Girl” which 
presents Leighton Hall who was a good 
girl but didn’t want to be and “No Good 
Girl,” which has the slightest suggestion 
of Euripidean tragedy, and the same 
problem of “Born to Be Bad.” Anyway 
there they are on your lending library 
shelves, nice and bright and shiny and 
instructive, snubbed by the critics—but 
real American belly-lettres. 


Judge 




















Junior starts a game and 


- 


awards prizes—for “civi- 


lized drinking” lore—Read on for fun and profit! 


FOR THE PAST few weeks Junior has 
been doing a bit of research work in the 
nighteries of Manhattan. So interested 
did he become in his work, that he has 
invented a game in which he invites the 
readers of JUDGE to participate. He wants 
to enlist their aid in an effort to catalogue 
the drinking-lore of America. Junior 
wants you and you and you to join in. 
It’s going to be a lot of fun and he’s go- 
ing to pass out a lot of very dandy prizes. 

But before going any further, Junior 
wants to tell you of his own experiences. 
Never the lad to stick up his nose at a 
bit of honest pub-crawling, and always 
eager, ready and anxious to put his nerv- 
ous system at the disposal of science, 
Junior plunged gaily into the fray and 
came up with a couple of rather interest- 
ing discoveries about the drinking habits 
of himself and his fellow-countrymen. 

Discovery number one: moderation 
has grown in popularity by leaps and 
bounds during the past few years. Sub- 
debs no longer consider it au fait to let 
down their hair at a crowded bar, celebri- 
ties no longer add to their fame by shout- 
ing at each other across night club floors 
and Mr. Babbitt orders his fifth drink 
only after a great deal of soul-probing. 

Discovery number two: Junior's night 
courses, the helpful sort where much is 
taught without books, brought to his at- 
tention for the first time the fact that 
America possesses a deeply rooted bac- 
chanalian folk-lore. Somehow, it seems to 
Junior, now that civilized drinking seems 
to have established itself in our lives as 
a mode de vivre, this branch of learning, 
long neglected by research men in the 
field of life and letters, is worthy of a 
renaissance, a rebirth, that it may once 
again occupy its proper and necessary 
place in the American cultural heritage. 
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We, most of us at least, can remember 
the excrescences of prohibition, and from 
the point of view of civilized drinking, 
the speakeasy era did not contribute a 
great deal to the abundant life. Far, far 
be it from us to weep into our martini 
for the return of those dark days. In ret- 
rospect, it seems to Junior that America 
squatted on a bar stool, lapping up what, 
for want of a more descriptive name, 
were known as cocktails, and which 
seem to have been composed, in the 
main, of 1/3 orange juice, 1/3 bathtub 
gin, and1/3 bay rum. 


It is exactly the antithesis of this condi- 
tion that Junior has in mind when he 
refers to civilized drinking. Obviously, 
civilized drinking rests upon the civilized 
drink, and the civilized drink, gentlemen, 
is the scotch and soda which brings sur- 
cease to a troubled brow after the day’s 
toil; the seidel of pilsner when the ther- 
mometer’s going up, up, up; the split of 
stout just before a weary head finds its 
well-earned pillow; the spot of brandy 
after a hearty dinner; the sip of pernod 
at a sidewalk cafe when it’s spring and 
there’s someone very swell across the 
table, and, before Junior forgets, there’s 
English ale and cheddar cheese in front 
of a blazing fireplace, and champagne for 
weddings and port for births and good 
straight Irish whiskey for deaths. These, 
my hearties, are civilized drinks, drunk 
by civilized men in a civilized fashion. 
And now Junior, the old beard-mum- 
bler, would like to get back to his main 
thesis. In short, it’s this: American 
drinking has its own folk-lore, as pic- 
turesque and as much a part of our heri- 
tage as the anonymity of our vice presi- 
dents. This bacchanalian folk-lore of 
ours is a many-faceted jewel. The con- 
coction of drinks is one 
of its most important 
as well as one of its 
most interesting aspects. 
There’s a great deal 
more to constructing 
highballs, cocktails and 
punches than meets the 
eye. Connoisseurs of 
drinking will argue far 
into the night on such 
seemingly trivial details 
as the various types of 
soda. Many gentlemen 
of reputation in the 
community will loudly 
howl down anyone who 
dilutes scotch with any- 
thing but aqua pura. 








Where, in your ra does Vichy en- 


ter the scheme of highball manufactur- 
ing? Are you pro or anti ginger ale? 
These are only very simple examples of 
the many problems to be met by those 
of you who would build a better drink. 

Let us turn for a moment to the field 
of malt liquors. Here alone, gentlemen, 
is fertile ground for experimentation and 
imagination. Think of the possible com- 
binations of beer, ale, porter and stout. 
In this-narrow subdivision of drinking a 
tempest in a beer barrel is raging right 
now over whether stout should be taken 
straight or cut with a lighter brew. Even 
such old standbys as the martini have 
rival factions, bitterly divided as to the 
type of vermouth and the brand of gin to 
be used. 

Perhaps you would like to air your 
views on brandy—on the ballons veres 
vs. the jigger argument. Then there’s 
our own rural domestic brandy, apple- 
jack. There’s a lot can be done with 
applejack as a base, my hearties. If you’ve 
ever been really cold, you should know 
what an apple toddy is, and moreover, 
you should know how to make one. 

The scotch vs. rye question still con- 
fronts the country, and the virtues and 
usages of each should be a matter of na- 
tional concern. Then there’s ol’ Kain- 
tuk’s gift to liquor lovers, bourbon, and, 
further south, we come to that liquid 
dynamite, co’n likka. Surely someone of 
you must have a method for making a 
palatable drink out of corn liquor. 


Maybe you know the true combination 
of one of America’s great regional drinks, 
such as San Francisco’s Pisco Punch, or 
New Orleans’ Absinthe Frappé. Per- 
haps you have a statement to make re- 
garding one of our controversial drinks, 
such as the Mint Julep (crush that mint 
and you die like a dog, suh!) or the Tom 
and Jerry (milk or water, messieurs?). 

Then there’s the inexhaustible field of 
classic drinking and drinkers. The un- 
quenchable thirst of Paul Bunyan of 
course heads the list, but every locale 
boasts its champion rum-pot and loves to 
recount his homeric exploits. 

And toasts, Junior believes, comprise 
another great and practically untouched 
subject for those fren research on the 
customs and habits of our drinking pop- 
ulation. There must be thousands of 
toasts, from the sophisticated, ‘‘May you 
live as long as you (Page 30, please) 
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ARE YOU SURE? 








Fifty Questions to Make You Think. 





GRAB A PENCIL in your good right 
hand and check one of the suggested an- 
swers on each of the following questions 
. . - 60 is just fair, 70 is good, and anything 
above 80 puts you in the brain trust. 


1. During the 1936 political campaign this 
advertising slogan was used rather widely 
in certain magazines: “There Are Enough 








Men Wearing To Elect The 
Next President Easily’: 
Blue Jay Corn Plasters Knox Hats 


B.V.D.’s 
Paris Garters 


rubber heels 
Florsheim Shoes 


false teeth 


2. Nestling among these proper names are 
the four original horsemen of Notre Dame: 


Stuhldreher Gipp Lash Kelley 
Kowoscicki Layden Miller Leemans 
Berwanger Crowley Hogan O'Brien 
3. When your husband sings fortissimo 


while in the shower you may shout at him: 

“Stop crooning those icky love songs!” 

“For heaven's sakes, not so loud!’ 

“How about hitting the right note occasion- 
ally?” 

“Were you ever told you couldn't sing 
bass?” 


4. Those baskets which peasant donkeys 
in the movies carry on their backs are usually 
called: 


panniards pampas panniers 
pantheists parabolas pannikins 
palliards pantalettes palladiums 


5. There wouldn’t be much green left on 
this earth if we were suddenly deprived of 
all: 

acetic acid 
hydrogen 


chlorophyll 


sodium chlorate 


coccyx 
helium 


6. Among the following facts about the 
present Congress you shouldn't have too 
much difficulty in selecting the false one: 
The present session of Congress is the 75th 
Carter Glass is the oldest member of the 
Senate 
The House majority leader is Rep. Rayburn 
There are no women in the House this 
session 


7. Presenting for your inspection a drawing 
of a sample of cloth. A tailor would call 
such a sample a: 





swash snick 
swage swatch 
swara swab 
switch swale 
stylus systole swish snatch 


8. For most of us it’s hard to remember 
when, with varying intensity, we haven't 
longed to be able to do a Spanish dance and 
click those things spelled: 


castonets castranets castanets Ccastarets 


9. To get your hands clean when you wash 
them you usually need: 

a somite an excoriator 
a detergent a monovalent 


a pustule 
a Scrivener 
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10. For 40 years the name Pendergast has 
been politically associated with: 


St. Louis Omaha Kansas City, Mo. 
Philadel phia Chicago Indianapolis 
Milwaukee Denver Kamsas City, Kan. 
11. If you were asked to select a color 


which was not some shade of yellow or 
orange you might safely choose: 


henna ochre apricot saffron 
citron damask sulphur amber 
12. That organization of automobile tourists 


which holds an annual winter convention 
in Florida is called: 

Trailer Homemakers of America 

Highway Hoboes of America 

Tin Can Tourists of America 

Gas Buggy Babies of America 

Society of Itching-Footed Americans 


13. In the U.S. Army a shavetail is just 
another word for a: 

general private cook 
second lieutenant YMCA worker 
cavalryman corporal sergeant 
14. Perhaps you know it already, but just 


the same the word puberty is pronounced: 
PUBB-er-tee PEW -ber-tee POO-ber-tee 


15. Judging from the roto pictures, one of 
these internationally photographed ladies 
would weigh quite a bit less than any of 
the others: 

Mrs. Stanley Baldwin 
Marion Talley 


Princess Juliana 
Mrs. Joseph E. Davies 


16. We've seen Edison Mazda lamps ad- 

vertised for a good many years, but not until 

recently did we know that Mazda is the 

name of: 

the founder of Edison Industries, Inc. 

the German discoverer of the a.c. principle 

the ancient Persian Creator of the World 

the Austrian inventor of filaments in light 
bulbs 


17. Nebraska has been in the news lately 

because everyone is watching her new: 

tax on tourists spending under $10 in the 
State 

law forbidding married secretaries 

tax on church salaries and incomes 

one house legislature 

law forbidding bazooka broadcasting 


18. Jack Dempsey has been spending the 
winter at Miami Beach, Florida, running a 
hotel which goes under the modest name: 
Biltmore-Dempse) Dempsey-Blackstone 
Waldorf-Dempsey Jack Dempsey-Vanderbilt 
Dempsey-Savoy Dempsey-Ritz Carlton 


19. For promoting his son-in-law, Count 
Ciano, to such a high government position 
Mussolini has been accused of: 


proselytism anachronism solecism 
syndicalism nepotism meliorism 
20. If you were really desperate for a 









smoke you could get comfort out of all but 
one of these: 


panatela fag cheroot snipe 
cigarette lucifer stogy rope 
21. Anaconda, it is true, is the name of a 


large wire and cable company, but it’s also 
the name of: 

a South African copper mining region 

a low value iron ore from South America 
the leading mining family of South America 
large snakes which crush their prey 


22. Just for a few minutes, relax and select 
the one correctly spelled word here: 
medecine 


herbacious annoint 
magniloquence paralellism langorous 
23. If you were taking an exam on antique 


furniture you'd get one wrong if you listed 
one of these as being a type of period furni- 
ture: 


Sheraton Louis XVI Hepplewhite 
Queen Anne Chippendale Haviland 
Georgian Louis XV Federal 


24. And here we have a drawing of that 
musical instrument which is slangily known 
as a “sweet potato” and formally called: 
ocarina 
flageolet 


harmonium 
clavichord 
piccolo melodeon 
concertina spinet 
euphonium 





25. Canaries are still a pretty reliable way 
of warning: 

opera singers as to their trueness of pitch 
brewmasters as to the strength of brew 
miners against the presence of deadly gas 
policemen against over-perfumed old ladies 


26. Count yourself right on this one if 
you pick out all three samples of redundancy: 

He told her he was the present incumbent 
and she replied, “Will you please repeat 
that again?” whereupon he sat down and 
gave her the autobiography of his life. 


27. Succeeding the late Gus Gennerich as 
the President's personal bodyguard and at- 
tendant is: 

Ernest L. Chapin 
Peter G. Forster 
Andy Maechaelson 


James Roosevelt 
Thomas J. Qualters 
Joseph N. Travis 


28. One frequently sees news stories which 

mention the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey,’ 

but not all of us are aware that geodecists 

are those who study the: 

tidal influence upon rivers and harbors 

history of the earth as recorded by rocks 

oceanic weather trends over long periods of 
time 

mathematics dealing with the location and 
shape of the earth's surface 


29. We accept commercial transatlantic 
telephone service as an everyday thing now- 
adays, but seldom realize that it is only: 

three years old ten years old 
five years old fifteen years old 

















































































30. If you were traveling in Europe and 
wished to visit Limoges, where the famous 
porcelain and enamel ware is made, you 
would have to go to: 


Belgium Holland France 
Germany Denmark Poland 
Czechoslovakia Rumania Finland 
31. The word arboreal means “of, pertain- 


ing to, or like trees’ so see whether you can 
select the correct meaning of the word boreal 
from these: 


northern plain-like meadow 
leafy shady northern lights 
moon lit quiet dusky 


32. The penguin trademark has long been 
identified with Kool Cigarettes, but perhaps 
you didn’t know these cigarettes are made 
by: 

American Tobacco Co. 
Liggett & Myers Co. 
Brown & Williamson Co. 


Richard Byrd, Inc. 
P. Lorillard Co. 
R. J. Reynolds Co. 


33. This isn’t a bad drawing of one of 
those pastry molds so frequently used in 
restaurants for their Cream Chicken Special 
and called: 
doo-hickeys 
cornucopias 
gadgets 
timbales 
cup-cakes 
mangoes 





34. If you were married to a titmouse and 

in the midst of a heated domestic quarrel 

you probably would shout: 

“Mother warned me against vats of your 
type!” 

"Il hate you and all flying mice like you!” 

"Il wish I'd never married a bird!” 

"Your father was a reptile and his father 
was too!” 


35. Whether it desires it or not Carmel, 
Calif. has gained a nation-wide reputation 
as: 

a deep sea fishing headquarters 

a center for queer religious movements 

an artists and writers colony 

a winter resort for small circuses 


36. Let’s hope you're sober right now be- 
cause it will help quite a bit in correctly 
determining that your sister’s father’s step- 
son’s mother is your: 
sister-in-law brother 
step-mother grandmother 


great-aunt 
niece 


37. The eagle on the great seal of the 
United States holds in his left foot: 

a palm branch a dead cat 
a cluster of thirteen arrows 

a banner with thirteen stars 

a ribbon an E Pluribus Unum banner 


38. If you were a mama mongoose you'd 
be pretty gosh-darned proud of your little: 
mongooses mongeese mongeeses 


39. Betcha a hunnerd million trillion dol- 
lars you can’t tell which one of these events 
didn’t happen in 1936: 

Maiden voyage of the Queen Mary 

The Dionne quins became 2 years old. 
Christmas day fell on a Friday 

First trans-Pacific flight of the China Clipper 


40. If the U.S. President should die before 
he was inaugurated, one of these things 
would take place: 

a new election would be called by Congress 
the House would choose a President 

the Vice-President would become President 
the House and Senate would choose the 

President 


41. If a prime number is divisible by no 
number except itself .or one, then there is 
a prime number among the following: 

16 21 6 81 

44 29 48 39 





42. We are exceedingly happy to announce 
that the equator runs through only one of | 
these countries: 


Bolivia Panama British Guiana |} 
Argentina Colombia Venezuela 
43. In America a woman may correctly | 


salute the U.S. flag by: 
bowing thrice to the ground and facing East 
curtsying lowering her eyes | 
placing her right hand over her heart 
casting her hat upon the ground 


44. Generally speaking, U.S. battleships 
are named for states, destroyers for prominent 
naval men, and cruisers for: 

deceased Presidents 
race horses 

breeds of cattle 
Movie actresses 


Congressmen 
cities perfumes 
Shakespearean characters 

ferocious beasts 


45. You have here, ladies and gents, one 
word which is the antonym of the word , 
invidious: 

persistent fatuous natural 
influential kindly treacherous 
oviperous lazy treasonable 


46. To locate the Ten Commandments in 
the Bible, look in the Book of: 


Job Joshua Exodus Genesis | 
Matthew Revelations Luke John | 

Benjamin Mark 
47. “Eventually, Why Not Now?” is the 


old-time advertising slogan of: 

National Casket Co. Pillsbury Flour 

Gold Medal Flour Calumet Baking Powder 

Royal Baking Powder Proctor & Gamble 
Wrigley's Gum 


48. It won't be difficult for some of you to 
select the author of “Breathes there the 
man with soul so dead” from among the 
following list: 


Tennyson Longfellow Wordsworth 
Scott Shelley Byron Keats 
Dryden Milton W hittier Pope 


49. Heaven knows you've read the date- 
line on enough stories about the Dionne 
quins to be able to tell that they live in the 
Province of: 


Quebec Ontario Saskatchewan 
Alberta British Columbia Manitoba 
50. And as a closing knot to untangle, 


select one of these as the penultimate day 
of each month: 


first 


fifteenth e® 


last 
second 


next to last 
twenty-fifth 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 27 
Number of correct answers 
Multiply by two for score 








e INcoNspPicuous but important 
is the name “Western Electric” 
on your telephone. 

You may never have noticed 
it, yet it has been there for 
years. And it has a great deal 
to do with the quality and low 
cost of telephone service. 

Western Electric has been 
making Bell System equipment 
for over half a century. Its 
specialized production and pur- 
chasing have enabled the oper- 
ating companies in the Bell 
System to buy equipment and 
supplies of the highest quality 
at reasonable prices. 

Western Electric serves fur- 
ther by maintaining a nation- 
wide delivery system for mate- 
rial and apparatus. This is an 
important factor in providing 
good telephone service from 
day to day and speed- 
ing its restoration in 
time of fire, flood or 
other emergency. 
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THE LIARS CLUB 





By O. C. HULETT 


THE OTHER DAY I dropped in at 
Zeb Whittaker’s store, and The Liars 
Club was at it again, a half-dozen of 
them, sittin’ around the stove in back, 
and missing the coalhod as often as they 
hit it. 

“You fellers talk about hunting,” re- 
marked Eben Doolittle, “years back I 
trapped a couple of wild cats over in the 
Knobs, and the Milwaukee zoo wanted 
‘em, so I didn’t kill ’em right off. Been 
sorry ever since that I didn’t, because 
while I was dickering with the zoo, the 
two of ’em got into a fight. One jumped 
on t'uther’s back and then the one un- 
derneath got out and jumped on his 
back, and so on, ’til the last I seed of 
‘em, they was higher than the windmill, 
and still goin’ till they got out of sight.” 

“And that was the last you saw of 
em?” asked Zeb. 

“Yeah,” replied Eben, “but they must 
have kept right on goin’ up, ‘cause the 
cat hair fell constant fer three days 
after I lost sight of ’em.” 


“If you had been as fast as my nephew 
Hugo, you could have caught them wild 
cats ‘fore they got off the ground,” de- 
clared Zeb Whittaker. “Hugo set out to 
be a barber, and he studied at the trade 
for three years. Then Bill Fowler who 
he had been working for, decided to try 
him out. He took Hugo over to the ball 
park, gave him a razor, turned loose a 
rabbit and told Hugo to shave it. 

“Well, gentlemen, Hugo took after 
that rabbit, and the first time round the 
park, he lathered its face and — 
his razor. The second time around, he 
shaved the easy side, but to shave the 
other side he had to run backward. At 
that, he would have made it all right, 
but he stumbled over second base just 
as he took the last lick with his razor, 
and nicked Mr. Rabbit, so Bill wouldn't 
give him a job. 

“That made Hugo mad, so he went 
over to the blacksmith shop and got a 
job.” 

“Could he make the grade there, 
Zeb?” I wanted to know. 


“Make the grade,” snorted Zeb. “Why 
old Si Pennypacker phoned in one day; 
wanted his horse shod in a terrible hur. 
ry; said to get things all ready. Hugo got 
ready, but it was around the Fourth of 
July and just as Si hit town, some fool 
kid shot off a cannon cracker and Si’s 
pacer started to run away. What did 
Hugo do? He went to work when the 
runaway shot past the shop, pulled off 
the old shoes, and shod all four feet 


before the horse crossed the railroad 
track, two blocks down the street!” 
Was my face red! 
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“And that ain’t all,” Doc Barker told 
me. ‘‘Zeb’s nephew Hugo was not only 
fast, on top of that he was an ingenious 
cuss. He took the job of papering our 
church one time. It was fifty feet up and 
down the sidewalls, so what does Hugo 
do, but rig up a rubber mat and lay it 
on the floor along one wall. Then he 
got up on his a pasted his paper, 
stuck one end to the wall and jumped 
off. He stuck the paper to the wall and 
smoothed it out as he was falling, hit the 
rubber mat and bounded back up onto 
the platform to repeat the performance.” 

“Yeah, Hugo was good all right, and 
he thought he was some checker player 
til that feller from over in the Knobs 
beat the socks off him,” remarked Eben 
Doolittle. 

“Well, you fellows framed Nephew 
Hugo when you imported that hill-hop- 
per,” retorted Zeb, defending the fam- 
ily honor. “Lew Bowser, from Lyons 
told me afterward that this guy often 
sat down in front of a mirror with half 
a checkerboard in front of him, and beat 
his reflection. What’s more, Lew tells me 
that more than once his reflection has 
got disgusted, and walked out on him 
in the middle of a game.” 

“They called that fellow ‘Big’ Hol- 
low, didn’t they?’”’ asked Doc Barker. 

“That's him,” says Eben. 

“Well,” says Doc, ‘I hear he’s got a 
law suit on his hands.” 

“How come?” Zeb wanted to know. 

“Well, the land is mighty rolling over 




















































































in them Knobs,” Doc told him, “and 
‘Big’ Hollow has got the rollingest piece 
of all. It’s so rolling that two weeks ago 
it rolled plumb over onto his neighbor's 
farm. The neighbor is suing him because 
it is smothering his wheat, and if ‘Big’ 
don’t roll his farm back where it be- 
longs pretty soon, it looks like he would 
lose the suit.” 

“I don't know as that feller has a 
suit at all,” drawled Eben, “land is 
mighty rich out there in the Knobs, and 
I'll bet, give it a chance, his wheat would 
grow right through that other farm. Bill 
Jenks, over beyond Lyons, had a cousin 
visiting him one time. Feller had a 
wooden leg, and Bill’s bottom-land was 
so rich that what with him going out 
every night to get the cows, his wooden 
leg sprouted limbs before he'd been 
there a week.” 

“That's laying it on kind of thick, 
Eben,” remonstrated Zeb. 


“That ain’t nothin’,” retorted Eben eas- 
ily. ‘When that feller’s wooden leg wore 
out, he came visiting Bill again. And 
do you know what he did? He just took 
a willow stick with a crotch in it for a 
crutch, hobbled out into the pasture, and 
that land was so rich it growed him a 
new ‘limb’ in a couple of hours.” 

‘That's all very interesting” remarked 
Doc, “but rich land isn’t everything. 
Last year the crows ate up all of Bill's 
corn. 

“Why didn’t he put up scarecrows?” 
Eben wanted to know. 

“He did” chuckled Doc, ‘‘but Bill’s 
so goshawful homely the first time he 
showed up in the cornfield the scare- 
crows got scared and ran away.” 

And that one scared me away, too! 


“Look, they're real!” 
























Answers to 
Are You Sure? 


. Paris Garters 

. Stuhldreher, Crowley, Miller, Layden 

“For heaven's sakes—!” 

Panniers 

. Chlorophyll 

There are no women in the House— 

. Swatch 

. Castanets 

. A detergent 

. Kansas City, Mo. 

. Damask (a deep rose) 

. Tin Can Tourists of America 

. Second lieutenant 

. PEW-ber-tee 

. Marion Talley (thanks to Ry-Krisp!) 

. The ancient Persian Creator— 

. One house legislature 

. Jack Dempsey-Vanderbilt 

. Nepotism (favoring relatives) 

. Lucifer 

. Large snakes which crush— 

. Magniloquence 

23. Haviland (a china) 

24. Ocarina 

25. Miners against deadly gas 

26. Present incumbent — r e p e a t—again — 
autobiography of his life 

27. Thomas J. Qualters 

28. Mathematics dealing with the location— 

29. Ten years old 

30. France 

31. Northern 

32. Brown & Williamson Co. 

33. Timbales 

34. “I wish I’d never married a bird!” 

35. An artists and writers colony 

36. Stepmother 

37. A cluster of thirteen arrows 

38. Mongooses 

39. First trans-pacific flight of the China 
Clipper (Nov. 23, 1935) 

40. The Vice-President elect would become 
President 

41. 29 

42. Colombia 

43. Placing her right hand— 

44. Cities 

45. Kindly 

46. Exodus 

47. Gold Medal Flour 

48. Scott 

49. Ontario 

50. Next to last 
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Home Dictator 
In our house it’s the old man who's 
Dictator. At least, he’s always making 
speeches, just like a real Dictator. And 





When your throat feels rough and raspy, a Smith Brothers Cough 
Drop brings quick soothing relief. (Black or Menthol— 5¢.) 
Smith Bros. Cough Drops are the only drops containing VITAMIN A 
This is the vitamin that raises the resistance of the mucous 
membranes of the nose and throat to cold and cough infections; 








he’s always reviewing parades. Every 
time he makes a speech the other mem- 
bers of the household parade down the 
hallway and out of the house. 


You've got to give the world powers 
credit for ingenuity. When they couldn’t 
get any more out of us by borrowing, 
they invented reciprocity agreements. 


Another infallible sign of returning 
prosperity is the handwriting on the 
tablecloths. 


And you never hear anything about 
the average man who started on a shoe- 
string five years ago and has been taking 
a terrific lacing ever since. 





FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE 


... Under this slogan the women of America are uniting in the 
first national campaign to fight cancer and its allies, fear and 
ignorance—uniting in a mighty effort to save human life. 
Concer can be cured if discovered in time. Perhaps as many as 
half the 140,000 persons who die of it each year can be saved 
by the spread of truth and knowledge. 


March with us in this great Crusade! 


WOMEN’S FIELD ARMY 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. Enlist in the Women's Field Army. 


Send $1 to the American Society for the Control of Cancer today. Seventy cents 
of your dollar will be spent by your State Division in cancer control work. 
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Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 376 
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Horizontal Vertical 
1. Tannery. + Night lamp. 
5. Boxing gloves for gamecocks. - Fight promoter. 
60, Adeosktn one. g 3. The reason you've never seen a dodo. Or have 
14. This will drive a man to drink. 4. tah oe 
15. Great story teller. 5. Kangaroo’s carrying case. 
16. Tonic for lonely hearts. 6. Rover and Tabby. 
17. How some girls get a sweetie. 7. We should get this one. 
19. Men of letters. 8. Il Duce says he’s the noblest of them all. 
21. Hitler and Musselial do this perfectly, but = yng bd Ro Ee worm, 
>? en Soe or om 11. George the Sixth’s real estate holdings. The 
22. Long-necked paddlers. sun never sets on ’em, you know. 
24. A great help in writing 1000 page novels. In 12. A hot spot 
25 are Nay have to use ‘em. 13. What a banker loves to do with your money. 
oS. Vancnere. This should be easy. 
27. This stains the wretches of Grub Street, and 18. Uninvited picnic guest 
we don’t mean gravy. 20. Exist P 8 . 
28. Printer’s error. oa: werent 
; ‘ sh 23. Breezy passages. 
29. Broken rings. ll b 
31. All for yourself. 26. AS Surat up. : +. 3 
a ey Be 28. We may as well tell you right now that this is 
woe ft h - a Turkish coin of small denomination. 
= “o — oe 29. Highbrow for smell. 
3/. Accelerator. 30. Not lentiful. 
38. This could set the world afire. 32. } sah _— 
39. ees link. Mark 33. What another little drink won't do. 
40. : is lady made her Mark. 34. Why Mr. Gotrox has his name on the gymna- 
43. Feminine for maybe. sium. 
44. Donnybrook Fair. 35. Strong headwind. 
46. One in a million. 37. Forgive me, I won’t do it again. Honest Sweet- 
47. Pro. heart, I really won’t. 
48. Battlefield. 40. Chewing gum currency. 
49. A fellow who would give you his shirt. At 41. Amalgamated Tourists’ Association. 
least we hope he would. 42. Historical apple-knocker. 
50. Never bet on one of these things. 45. Not on the level. 
51. Preposition. : : 47. Skin game operator. 
52. Hoodlumese for the family of jewels. 50. A country cut-up. 
54. Bruin’s retreat. 52. What some people cross the ocean in. 
56. A cooler at Minsky’s. 53. A weighty one. 
58. Put out of the way. 7 55. Old-fashioned carry-all. 
60. What MM. Louis and Braddock are looking 56. What President Roosevelt enjoys. 
forward to. ‘ ? 57. Kind of fellow you can’t satisfy. 
63. This bird’s gone with the wind. 58. A little article from Paris. 
65. Evening always comes thus. 59. A happy land far, far away. 
67. A money maker. 61. What some attorneys take after being admitted 
68. Guillotine targets. to the bar. 
70. What movie villains do. 62. A Dead heap. 
71. Your razors are no good without this. 64. What Jack did to the tarts. 
72. Shower with Irish confetti. 66. Employment. 
73. Ancient harp. 69. An Italian drink. 


| Despise Women 
(Continued from page 11) 


he can. That's rot, first because the issue 
is not in the slightest whether she is as 
good as he, and, secondly, who says she 
can do anything he can? She can't, for 
instance, do anything that requires ab- 
stract thinking. That’s why she has 
never written an original philosophic 
work, never composed a first class sym- 
phony or painted an important canvas 
or raised a great building. 


The Promised Land 


If all else were equal, do you think 
that my opinion of the opposite sex 
would be low because of that fact? 
Hardly, for I invite you to follow me 
into the promised land of better sex rela- 
tionship, by accepting the highly im- 
portant consideration, that very sharp 
differences of capacity do exist between 
men and women. That is why I quar- 
reled with Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of 
Barnard College when, on the occasion 
of the 25th anniversary of her headship 
at that institution of learning, she said 
that in all that time she had been unable 
to see much difference between men and 
women as such, save perhaps that men 
were more sentimental and more soft- 
hearted than women. If Dean Gilder- 
sleeve’s sex had been truly capable of 
abstract thinking she would have known 
that these apparently insignificant quali- 
tative differences grow out of something 
more basic—the genuine differences of 
capacity that exist between these two 
great groups of the world’s supplement- 
ary creatures. 


Know the Truth 

Know that, and it shall set you free— 
free to be just to women without being 
disgracefully indulgent and importunate 
with men without being unjust. 

Thus endeth the first intolerance. 


OF 


Mariner Beware 


Since you never looked with love on me, 
My heart is like a bell, 
Tolling in a buoy far at sea, 
Ringing insistently, 
All day, all night long, 
Resounding one song. 
Listen, hear it say; 
Steer your ship away. 
Warning every sailor heed this knell. 
Beneath these dark waters, peril fear. 
There has been a terrible shipwreck 
rer 
That much any wise mariner can tell. 


—JULIANA TABERNA. 

















High Heels 


(Continued from page 20) 


posters and identified with the beauty 
of Fisher bodies, can now be bought at 
Ovington’s in cast bronze figurines. The 
line of Barclay bronzes begins at $2.50 
and includes Barclay designed mush- 
room ashtrays and some grand sword- 
fish Kiciohiotde 

Marine bouffets are very much in style, 
and should be served on fishnet cloths. 
Ovington’s carries these in blue and 
white netting, trimmed handsomely with 
miniature cork weights, from $18.50. 
Other nautical equipment includes pot- 
tery crabs to eliminate the difficult shells 
now used to serve devilled crab. These 
are finished in high boiled red, can stay 
any length of time in the hottest oven, 
sell at $9.50 a dozen. 
To prevent your serving chicken 4 la 
king to the Switches for the fourth time 
in succession when they come to dine 
with you again, lest you set them won- 
dering how you all look so healthy on a 
diet consisting solely of cream sauce and 
cut up fowl, Mark Cross provides a hos- 
tess diary. It enables you to plan your 
meals in advance, benefiting from your 
handy record of past performances, sells 
at $11.00, bound in moroccan calf. 

The neatest travel note for the season 
is a lady’s overnight case jointed to keep 
bottles upright both on the dressing table 
and in the bag en route. (Providing you 
don’t go out of your way to stand it 
upsidedown.) _Bottle-wise individuals 
who travel, and even those who stay at 
home, realize that much is to be lost by 
misuse of bottles. These dressing kits 
are priced from $25.00, lined in gros- 
grain ribbon, and covered in several 
shades of morocco, calf and alligator. 

—MADELEINE BRENNAN 





Now It’s Up to You 


Most juries number twelve. High 
Heels faces a vast jury of women the 
nation over. A jury of exacting wom- 
en in the more than 200,000 Judge 
homes. 

Have you enjoyed Judge’s new fea- 
ture, High Heels? 

Will you help us tailor High Heels 
to your own individual fit by jotting 
down suggestions and mailing them 
to us? 

Would you like High Heels to in- 
stitute a complete personal shopping 
service for you? A _ service that 
would include locating, pricing and 
describing merchandise in which you 
are interested, whether or not it has 
been mentioned in our articles. 


Would you like this shopping serv- 
ice to include budget suggestions and 
information about bargains? 

Would you like High Heels to act 
as your personal representative in se- 
lecting and fulfilling your shopping 
needs? - 











Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 377 














































































































































































































Submitted by Earl Bush, Columbus, Ohio 


. Horizontal 


. Something in the way of children’s food. 
. What an 

. Scrub material in the Colgate line. 

. Here’s a humorist, by George! 

. A twisted 
. Super-terrible. 

. Movie director’s office. 

. What the song-Romeo took his girl for. 

. This was under the Roman tyrant’s heel. 
. Nose appeal. 


skimo’s love song does in the spring. 


ueue. 


If you’re in this you’re a wonder. 


. Everybody has one of these today. 


This is allowed in correct English. 


. A ram’s idea of heaven. 

. Kings are crowned by these. 

. Withers, as the yellow tabloid. 

. A little less than average. 

. A pathological growth. 

. West Pointer’s idea of at ease. 

. Watch your i’s and j’s. 

. Introduce your turn with this if you want to 


stage a comeback. 


. The way to heaven. 

. Worked out a pen sentence. 

. Beer plus authority. 

2. I’m getting tired of seeing this wrinkled face at 


breakfast. 


. Briefly, a fleet affair. 

. Shortly, a fleeter affair. 

. Loose real estate. 

. Ole’s heart throb. 

. More of the same, please. 

. Time saver (abbr.). 

. You can’t keep this guy still by putting him in 


a cast. 


. The powder that follows the bawl. 

. A not so beloved enemy. 

. Unemployed Needy Admirals. 

. This came through Spanish channels. 
. Towser’s topcoat. 

. To out-smart. 

. To go dotty about. 

. A small-time pest. 

. The basis of the decimal system. 

. You’ll find this a slight delay. 

. Where that high fowl lodged. 

. Something a little extraordinary. 

. Big Bertha’s home town. 

. What fate did to Jimmy Durante. 

. Authors are torn and editors buried in these 


(abbr.). 
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Vertical 


. A diamond sack. 
- Knock-off place in Caesar’s last March. Et tu 


Brute? 


. These are lost on skates. 
. British gas bag (abbr.). 


Here’s how the above got his job. 
To bathe in poetry. 


- A colorful yoke. 


What finished the camel. 


. Over-stuff. 
. One .way to acquire a paying position. 
- Where Mr. Stanley met Mr. Livingston. This 


should be a cinch. 


. Trash container. 

. These broke up the bridge. 

. Grandmother still drives this kind of car. 

. Small home builders. 

. You and you and you and me, too. 

. If we do this our children will be smarter. At 


least we hope so. 


. Nationality of Patrick Isadore Swartzenpfeffer 


Peck. 


. Gathers the rent. 
. What a midget does when he buys standing 


room. 


. A high flyin’ bus. 
. One lad who wasn’t descended from William 


the Conqueror. 


- Kids whose parents crossed the street against 


the lights. 


. Theodore’s personal property. 

. Wreck. 

. The California alligator. 

. The silly old consumer (abbr.). 

. Bluebells behind the billboards. 

. Tit for tat. 

. Little hindquarters at headquarters. 
. Dr. Manchu’s Christian name. 

. A piano with pipes. 

. How to operate on a shoe-string. 

. A cryptogamous plant. 

. Sound attachments. 

. Science recently divided this up. 

. Grange, cent, Trotsky. 

. Einstein’s beginnings. 

. What roués do best. 

. A new prefix. 

. Even Mussolini submits to this man’s criti- 


cisms (abbr.). 
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A CANOE 
FOR 


TWO 






Came through the glories of game-filled 
woods—away from the world on the water. 
You two, a canoe and rippled reflections 
+ « « alone on a lake with your dreams. An 
Old Town Canoe brings the wonders of 
wilderness, quiet contentment, and peace! 

Our Indian ancestors paddled canoes as 
quick and responsive as these. But an Old 
Town is tougher and steadier. Safe. Built 
to bear hard use for years. Write for a cata- 
log showing paddling, sailing and sponson 
models. It is free. Also a fleet of outboard 
boats, including big, fast seaworthy types. 
Rowboats. Dinghies. Address: Old Town 
Canoe Company, 343 Main Street, Old Town, 
Maine. 
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@ The Nauheim baths are known 
on two continents. The cuisine... 
the climate...the magnificent set- 
ting in the heart of the Finger 
Lakes...are alike memorable. 
Hundreds revisit this famous Spa 
every year, for the skilfully-planned 
rest and invigoration which only 
The Glen Springs can give. 
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WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 


N. Y. Office: 500 Fifth Avenue - MEdallion 3-5295 
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HIGH HAT 


(Continued from page 23) 


want to and want to as long as you live,” 
to the more sprightly, ““Here’s to our 
bills—may we some day meet em.” Jun- 
ior suggests that you dive down in your 
trunk and come up with a genuinely 
clever toast, preferably one that can be 
given in mixed company. 

This, quite naturally, brings us to the 
music and lyrics of American drinking. 
How many good drinking songs do you 
know? There are many famous and beau- 
tiful examples such as Williams’ ‘““Come 
Fill Your Glasses,”” and ‘““Ten Thousand 
Men of Harvard,” yet you may know of 
some hitherto undiscovered melody of 
malt which will shame either of the 
above. 


Again, there’s the part that liquor has 
played in history. You may know Thomas 
Jefferson’s favorite tipple; perhaps you 
know what George Washington fortified 
himself with before tackling the British, 
you may be in the know as to what brand 
of whiskey helped Ulysses S. Grant win 
the War Between the States. Speaking of 
the Civil War brings to mind an old 
Southern drinking superstition to the 
effect that the only mint sprigs worthy of 
being placed in a Mint Julep are those 
grown on the graves of Confederate 
dead. According to the legend, mint so 
grown takes on added spice and flavor 
from having its roots in stout Rebel 
hearts. Junior hopes that you know of 
local tradition in regard to drinking that 
can stand up with the above. 

Then there are bar games, which, Jun- 
ior will be the first to admit, are some 
fun. They range from arm-wrestling for 
drinks to the serious and highly mathe- 
matical match games, to such roaring di- 
versions as “Mr. Bumps,” and “Cardi- 
nal.” Personally, Junior is very, very fond 
of bar games, and should you know any 
good ones, and you should, shoot them 
in. 

Then there’s the sentimental side of 
drinking. Everyone has a personal anec-. 
dote about his drinking experiences. 
There’s the very first drink you ever took 
in your life, its reaction as it went down, 
when it hit, and its ultimate effect. How 
about the first drink you had with the 
one and only; the nights when you sat 
around a table with old friends drinking 
and philosophizing until the cock crew; 
you may like to recount your exploits on 
Big Game Night in New Haven or Boat 
Race Night in Lunnon. 


In addition to the kinds of drinking 
lore mentioned above, there are thou- 
sands, perhaps millions of alcoholic anec- 
dotes. Most of us know about the dipso- 
maniacal rattler who traded frogs for 
liquor, the talking dog, the musician and 
the mongoose, and the gentlemen who 


were celebrating Tuesday, but Junior 
knows that there’s many and many a 
story he hasn’t heard and he’s anxious to 
hear them. 

His latest ambition is to become an 
authority, a pundit, if you will, on the 
folk-lore of American drinking. For this 
reason, each month he’s going to award 
whatever swank drinking accessory that 
happens to catch his all-seeing eye to the 
lad or lassie that submits the best recipe, 
alcoholic anecdote, drinking song or tale 
of the joyous life in the repeal era. The 
committee of awards will be Junior him- 
self. Junior always was a firm believer in 
the old adage that the best possible com- 
mittee is a committee of one, and he’s 
going to give it a try. Any appeals from 
his decision may be taken to the Editor 
of JuDGE, who will be the court of last 
resort. 


So now, if you feel that you have any- 
thing to add to the liquid culture of these 
United States, get started on your re- 
search. Make your contributions as brief 
as possible but be clear and complete. 
When you mention mixing in your tales, 
your recipes should contain such thor- 
ough-going instructions as to make er- 
rors impossible. Mention the brand of 
liquor that should be used, what kind of 
soda or other mixer, room temperature, 
whether to shake with an up and down 
motion, a rolling motion, or just stir, the 
amount and shape of the ice, and all the 
other infinite little details that go to 
make one drink a wowser, another a 
pooh. In your stories make every effort 
to be as factual as possible. In your drink- 
ing songs make every effort to find out 
the name of both the composer and the 
lyricist, the circumstances under which 
the opus was written, and just about 
everything else that you can possibly find 
out. 
—JUDGE Jr. 





Off With Your Coats 


Your mission, gentlemen, calls for 
as diligent and careful research as 
any aspiring young Ph.D. ever put 
into his study of the quantum theory. 
Only remember, we're not in the 
market for tours de force, drunkard’s 
dreams or back-fence ditties. Modera- 
tion is our motto and your stories 
and concoctions will be judged 
purely on their entertainment value, 
palatability and authority. Junior 
will personally take each item sub- 
mitted down to his laboratory and 
give it his very own acid test. 


So, my lads, take off your coats, 
grab your notebook and get busy. 
Send in as many items as you like to 
Judge Junior, Judge Magazine, 16 

ast 48th St, New York City. 
Gentlemen, skol! 





























THE THEATRE 


(Continued from page 16) 


drama or not. I'll thus take, and glad- 
ly, the worst drama that Anderson 
writes, if only he writes it beautifully, 
which he often does, and give you in 
exchange all the sound dramatic crafts- 
manship of the prosy hackmasters. 

We come to other considerations. 
Walter Huston’s excursion into Othello 
was not altogether fortunate for him. So 
deeply ingrained and popular is the idea 
that, unless an actor plays the Moor like 
Primo Carnera full of gin and trying to 
pass himself off as Louis Brandeis, he 
isn’t Othello that poor Huston, who 
brought some preliminary interpretative 
intelligence to the job, came in for a 
deal of condemnation. He was, truth to 
tell, far from being a satisfactory Othel- 
lo, but he was hardly the complete fiasco 
that some sought to make him out. Just 
how any actor could be a satisfactory 
Othello against an Iago who, like Mr. 
Brian Aherne, was allowed by the direc- 
tor to comport himself throughout the 
evening like a cross between Mercutio 
and a Venetian Balieff, I for one do not 
know. 

Clare Boothe’s The Women is a clini- 
cal plumbing into the minds and emo- 
tions of a coterie of Park Avenue drag- 
gletails and when it is finished it leaves 
them with less than their chemises. 
Much of it is entertaining because of 
the author’s unabashed honesty in set- 
ting forth the unpleasant facts, and all 
of it is a great improvement over her in- 
felicitous antecedent exhibit, Abide 
With Me, which mistook indignation 


for honesty. This time there is no in- 
dignation, except perhaps on the part of 
those male sophomores in the audience 
who haven't got around much and who 
believe the girls can’t be like that. 

The dud, Promise, was by Henry 
Bernstein and I don’t have to tell you 
what that means. If Bernstein wants to 
show, for example, that A loves B he 
sedulously avoids even a faintly direct 
statement of the fact and writes two 
hours of Paris-Lyons-Mediterrane time 
tables, French Geodetic Survey statistics, 
Chamber of Deputies records and roll 
calls of the Legion of Honor, periodi- 
cally interrupted by more or less boot- 
less drawing-room telephone messages 
to the butler below stairs, before he per- 
mits himself to tell it to his audience. 
This is what is known, I believe, as un- 
commonly expert dramatic craftsman- 
ship. You can have it! Henry’s place, so 
far as I am concerned, is in the grave 
next to Sardou’s. 

Beatrice Lillie and Bert Lahr are in 
the new Winter Garden revue, The 
Show Is On, so what more do you want? 
The Lillie girl alone is worth what they 
charge you and, with the Lahr boy add- 
ed, you are completely justified in being 
gypped by the ticket speculators. Nor 
are these twain, exceedingly amusing as 
they are, the only prize packages in the 
show. It is all good stuff, the best the 
Winter Garden has had in some time, 
and I suggest that you listen to a little 
constructive criticism and promptly gal- 
lop around and pleasure yourselves. 





“Hey, Herman—who do you want should carry on as leader?” 




















Fame and smartness and 
incomparable flavor 

Benedictine has every- 
thing! Since 1510 it has 


been the “World's classic 


after-dinner liqueur...’‘La 


Grande Liqueur Francaise. 


PROOF 86 


Julius Wile 
Sons & Co., Inc. 
New York 

















CURIOSITY GETTER 


N° | 
Sure it blows away! That's one 
of the advantages of sky-writing. 
One person asks another, and 
pretty soon the whole town's talk- 
ing—about your product. But 
let us tell you all about sky adver- 
tising, of which sky-writing is just 
a part. Write or call. 


S. S. PIKE COMPANY, INC. 
Sky Advertising 


50 East 42 Street New York, N. Y. 
Full Commission Paid to Advertising Agencies 
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the first notable sit-down strikers. 
And, I am happy to report to those 
who may not have been watching the 
returns, they won, hands down... . 
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[ows and her lady friends were 
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But I can remember. When I was a 
little boy there was a strike in the PULL- 
MAN shops, and the Kansas City Week- 
ly Star, our only newspaper, was full of 
it. Much more exciting than the events 
in Michigan, because we, on a remote 
farm in the valley of the Arkansas, ac- 
tually believed that the fate of mankind 
hung upon the outcome .. . . and they 
told of a fellow named EUGENE V. 
DEBS, who was going to jail because, 
they charged, he had written notes to 
the strikers, saying, Save your money 
and buy a gun... . 1 lived to see 
that fellow go to prison in Aflanta for 
rebuking his government for writing 
that same note to every American... . 
Isn’t it fun, living? .... MR. FRANK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT’S pronounce- 
ments are destined to bring on a reap- 
praisal of the doings of youth and age, 
the infirm and the unhandicapped. For 
some perverse reason, I shall ae the op- 
posite side, —— for fear that it 
might not be properly represented. 
Against those who will outrun the Presi- 
dent in championing youth and physi- 
cal perfection. I shall cite OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, father and son, 
LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT and OLIVER GOLD. 
SMITH .. . . The most intelligent 
prayer for any parent: Dear GOD, please 

rant my children handicaps, lest they 
i nobodies ... . Deaths increase, births 
decrease, in New York. Alcoholism kills 
fewer than ever; heart disease more. Try 
increasing the dosage of alcohol to get 
back to normal ratio of births and deaths 
... . ELIHU ROOT had a good press 
at his death, partly because of his great- 
ness, and partly because he had outlived 
the severest of his critics. 


Little Children, I can remember 

back to the time when that which 

was spoken by a Judge had the combined 

force and effect of law, religion, super- 

stition and barbed wire... . The Judge 
wrote it down and gave it to the Co 

to serve, while His Honor took himself 
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SAY SO MYSELF 


BY CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


a well-earned snooze and a snifter. You 
might be as right as a right hand drive 
in London, but you bowed to the injunc- 
tion, sat up and begged for habeas cor- 
pus, and barked nice and pretty for a 
subpoena duces tecum.... Well, my 
kids and yours pronounce their Latin 
much better than the full bench today, 
and the most pious of us have seen a scal- 
awag or two appointed to judging jobs 
in return for zealous stuffing of ballot- 
boxes, so— . . . And I wake up in the 
night to chuckle over old BILL NYE’S 
indignation against the Brussels police 
for their failure to stop the Battle of 
Waterloo before it became too disorderly 
.. .. But if you want to know whether 
the arm of the law ever shakes like the 
hand of the Potter, why two New York 
magistrates who were noted for severity 
with traffic violators had hard luck late- 
ly. One killed a pedestrian by running 
his car up over the sidewalk on a quiet 
street, and another was pinched in a 
distant city for speeding through a school 
zone .... Oh, la-la, the Law! 


H°” long will the Aillbilly cycle 
last? Is it too late to buy Hillbillies 
Pfd., or should one go in for H-Men 
instead? .... A mere flicker of light I 
can shed, and you're welcome, I’m sure. 
Let me go on with my remembering, 
Little Children, and we shall all become 





wise. I remember the Soldier Cycle 
(PRIVATE PEAT, The Better ’Ole, 
SIR JOHN PERSHING, and on down 
to What Price Glory?) , and the Cowboy 
Cycle (BUFFALO BILL to WILL 
ROGERS, with Home on the Range 
tossed in), and the Indian Cycle, Engi- 
neer Cycle, and even the Business Man 
Cycle (Remember when we used to glow 
about putting Business Men in charge 
of Government?). Well, the hillbilly 
thing has only lately reached assembly 
line proportions, and hasn’t gone 
through the doll-toy-sweat-shirt stage or 
even sniffed the final phase, Broadwayi- 
zation . . . It’s pond for two healthy 
years, yet. My favorite is Lil Abner. 
Want to know the man who invented 
hillbillies? Glad to give you a knock. 
down to ‘im, as we used to say in Kan- 
sas. CHARLES MORROW WILSON, 
slight, red-headed, scholarly, and now 
becoming Greenwich-Villagey . .. . He 
came into New York from Fayetteville, 









Ark., in his old tin can, with gas and 
grub bought out of $25 The Nation 
paid him for his first published piece 
. » . » Came to see me, because I'd writ- 
ten him a letter in praise of The Nation 


piece . . . . Oh, this was very long ago, 
My Little Children! Charlie hit all the 
big magazines with hillbilly stories and 
articles. He had opened up a new word 
mine; wrote lots of books about the hill 
people . . . He’s the real inventor, much 
more so than ALEX BELL and SAM 
MOORE were in their respective lines. 


Hoe” many blades on an airplane 
propeller? Maybe you know the 
answer right off, but I had an argument 
about it lately, and was proved wrong, 
as usual. I'd been riding all over the 
map in many types of planes, and 
thought I knew. Guess I won't tell you 
just now, and you may have your own 
arguments ... HAROLD T. WILKINS 
has done a good roundup on loot in his 
new book, Pirate Treasure. You ought to 
read it... Wreckage of WILEY POST’S 
plane was destroyed lately, on request of 
MRS. POST. Why? It wasn’t taking up 
much valuable space, up there in Alaska. 
And a lot of students of things that end- 
ed in that foolish flight would have liked 
a chance to study the wreckage... . 
ANDY MELLON wins the first appro- 
bation he’s ever got from me by his de- 
cree that his art museum shall be all (or 
nearly all) on one floor, to eliminate 
museum fatigue. Now if he'll order it 
built without windows, properly lighted 
and air-conditioned, I'll forgive his treas- 
ury record. But there should be a moving 
floor strip in the center of the picture 
halls, with seats on it, so customers may 
view the exhibits in real comfort. It 
could be done, you know. 


és let’s go ahead with that Canal 
across Nicaraugua. We'te not go- 
ing out of business next year or next 
century, ate we? .. . . Needed: a really 
interesting and entertaining pamphleteer 
in this country, and an epidemic of old- 
fashioned broadsides, with pepper and 
character in them . . . . Forgotten men: 
EDWARD WINDSOR, ALF LAN.- 
DON, EMIL COUE’ ... ALICE LONG- 
WORTH took the typewriter from the 
company ghost and actually wrote her 
own cigaret testimonial . . . . But think 
of all the Spanish antiques that were 
saved from the conflagration by the mere 
chance of their having been manufac- 
tured in Michigan! . . . It’s a good world 
and a lucky one, and MR. ALFRED 
SLOAN can’t speak as eloquently as he 
doesn’t look handsome. 
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“What Business Needs 





Is 


ANOTHER WAR’ 


OU HEAR that frequently nowadays, pro- 
pounded usually by men who feel that there can 

be no worse catastrophe than a passed dividend. 
Much has been written to prove that the World 
War was the real cause of the Depression. But let's 
not get too involved in economics. Let’s just consider 
the most shocking waste of the last war—the human 


waste ... the dead. 


17,000,000 men were killed. 





They were good men, for it’s part of the folly of 
war that each country sends the cream of its youth to 


Can the world kill off 17,000,000 of its 
best men, and be as good a world thereafter? Most of 
those 17,000,000 would be spending today, building, 
helping families that need help, steadying people who 


slaughter. 


are hot-heading the world into more trouble. 


If those 17,000,000 were let live would the world 
be in its present mess... would another war be immi- 
nent? 

Do you think the world needs another war? If you 


don’t, stir yourself to action, for action is definitely 





needed. 


What to Do About It 


Today with talk of another war heard everywhere, millions of American people stand 
firm in their determination that the folly of 1914-1918 shall not occur again. World Peaceways 


is a nonprofit organization for public enlightenment on international affairs. 


Your cooperation 


is needed to extend its campaign, of which this advertisement is a part, into every corner of 


the world. Send your inquiry today to: 
City. 





KABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 


“World Peaceways,” 103 Park Avenue, New York 


Herb Lewis of the Detroit Red Wings says: ashen — my ve yo. ao eae 
“ : ° “u meals and afterwards eases tension. Camels set me right! 

| go for Camels in a big way! Camel smokers enjoy smoking to the full. It’s r_ oir 

HE lightning-quick camera eye caught Herb Lewis fora “lift.” It’sCamels again ‘‘for digestion’ssake.” Thanks 

(above, /eft) in this slashing set-to before the goal. to Camel's aid, the flow of the important digestive fluids 

Next split-second he scored! After the game (right), Herb —alkaline digestive fluids—speeds up. A sense of well- 

said: “You bet I enjoy eating. And I'll give Camels credit being follows. So make it Camels—the live-long day. 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C 


COSTLIER 


TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
. .» Turkish and Domestic... 
than any other popular brand. 


GLIDER record- 

holder, Dorothy 

Holderman, says: 

ore. “Gliding is 

Pr oe « a = 

REtepond nerve shatter 

RID Sie ing at times. 

ButCamels help 

TUNE IN— Hear “Jack Oakie’s oe rom if 

College!" Benny Goodman's cep my 1ges- 

“Swing’’ Band! George Stoll’s tion running 
Concert Orchestra! Hollywood smoothly.” 

stars! Special college talent! ; 

Tuesdays—9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 

pm C. S. T., 7:30 pm M. S. T., 

6:30 pm P.S.T., WABC-CBS. 


“IVE SMOKED 
Camels since they 
were introduced,’ 
says James Gould, 
sports writer. 
“They help medi- 
gest well. Camels 
are famous as the 
favorite smoke of 
athletes.” 


“OPERATING a 
30-ton crane is no 
job for a man un- 
less his digestion’s 
O.K.,” Pete rGillen 
says." That saying, 
‘For digestion’s 
sake —smoke 
Camels’ struck 
home with me.” 


“MY DIGESTION 
keeps on an even 
keel,” says sea- 
going Chief En- 
gineer, George 
Buckingham. 
“SmokingCamels 
at mealtime and 
after helps me 
enjoy my chow.” 


FOR DIGESTION'S SAKE _. SMOKE CAMELS! 





